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Trying to Catch 


The Energy Crisis 


BY JAMES RIDGEWAY 


Nearly a decade ago, the major petroleum companies undertook an 
important industrial reorganization that is just now beginning to 
affect the political economy of the United States. Threatened by 
nationalism im the Middle East, they branched out into other parts 
of the world in a search for oil to meet their expanding markets. In 
the U.S. these companies sought positions in other fields—coal and 
uranium. They began to call themselves energy companies. In 
reorganizing the production and distribution of fossil fuels, these 
corporations gained the assistance of the federal government. Under 
the Johnson Administration, the Internal Revenue Service granted 
certain private tax rulings that encouraged companies making a 
profit in one mineral fuel to buy companies engaged in the 
production of other fuels. The corporations were able to persuade 
the antitrust division of the Justice Department that the mergers did 
not pose a threat to competition. 

Throughout, the major petroleum companies argued that 
there was to be an energy crisis. They said supplies of oil and gas in 
the United States were declining, and that if they were to provide the 
fuels for the future then the society must encourage their operation 
by paying higher prices. The age of “cheap energy” was at an end. 
Although fossil fuels undergird the entire fabric of American in- 
dustry and the reorganization in the production and distribution of 
the fuel business clearly could have widespread consequences, 
these developments went: largely unnoticed by the press. 

What did not go unnoticed were the oil company ad- 
vertisements, those lavish spreads warning of the impending crisis 
and describing the means the companies were adopting to thwart it. 
Since the large papers and magazines would not report in any detail - 
on these matters, the petroleum companies bought advertisements 

(continued on page 15) 


James Ridgeway's most recent book is The Last Play: The 
Struggle To Monopolize The World’s Energy Resources (Dutton). 
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Lunch, Anyone? 


I suppose I should be grateful that Professor David 
Rubin found me the “most professional” of the 
journalists at play in the truffle fields of France on 
Moet and Chandon’s three star junket (“You Are 
What You Eat’’—December, 1973). ‘‘Most 
professional” in moral stance means New York 
magazine paid my share of the tab. 
But he seems confused about moral stances. 
He suggests I paid my share twice. Once in cash 
and once in my story for the November 12 issue of 
New York. Apparently the ultimate morality would 
be to pay your own way and write nothing at all. 
What troubles me is that Prof. Rubin in- 
terviewed everyone remotely involved in this spree 
from Danny Kaye’s daughter to Shieffelin’s 
Margaret Dorsen. But he never called me. If he 
had, I would have made the point that I went on 
this voyage—not merely out of insatiable gour- 
mandism—but simply because I thought it would 
make a fabulous story. And it did. Please give me 
one good reason why David Rubin didn’t call. Was 
he afraid I would invite him to lunch? I would 
gladly have let him pay his own way. 
—Gael Greene 
New York 
New York, N.Y. 
David Rubin replies: Ms. Greene gives me too 
uch credit for interviewing everyone but her. 
There were others I could not reach. New York, as 
it happens, makes it very difficult to contact its 
writers. A womb of secretaries promises only a call- 
back. I left my name and number, twice, but drew 
no response. Should Ms. Greene call me with a 
luncheon invitation, however, I will get back to her 
immediately. 


On Your Mark... 


In Bob Kuttner’s article, “Television Turns on 
Nixon,” in the December [MORE], the following 
statement appears: 

“Robert Pierpoint’s first report on favorable 
treatment for the Rebozo banking group required 
several days digging and seven minutes of air time, 
and it scooped the print press, which disdained the 
story until Congressman Wright Patman began an 
investigation—giving the papers a fresh lead.” 

Mr. Pierpoint’s report was a fine one, and I 
don’t like to knock a television exclusive since the 
medium has so few, but I’m afraid Mr. Pierpoint’s 
report was neither the first nor did it scoop the 
print press. His report appeared on the network 
news Monday night, October 15. That story, by 
Stanley Penn, appeared under a three-column 
headline in The Wall Street Journal of Monday 
morning, October 15, and was available to our 
readers some 11 or 12 hours before Mr. Pierpoint’s 
broadcast. 

—Frederick Taylor 
Managing Editor 

The Wall Street Journal 
New York, N.Y. 


Bob Kuttner replies: Mr. Taylor is partially 
correct. The Wall Street Journal did run a brief 
story on page 32, October 15, which contained part 
of what CBS had that night. I confess I simply 
missed the Journal story. The Journal reported that 
the rival Key Biscayne group’s application for a 
bank charter was turned down by the Treasury. 
The Journal did not report—and CBS did—the 
other half of the story: that about the same time 


a 


associates of Rebozo persuaded authorities to 
permit them to organize a savings and loan 
association in Key Biscayne. This was the first such 
approval in Florida in nine years. The CBS story 
was substantially more detailed in several other 
respects, and had obviously been in preparation 
for some time. My points were: 1) This was a 
remarkable example of the power of television to 
perform enterprise reporting, which should be 
done more often. 2) The print media were slow to 
credit a rival medium, and tended to downplay the 
scoop by dismissing the story. I did not intend to 
deny the Journal proper credit for being the first 
out with one piece of the story, and I am pleased to 
have Mr. Taylor correct that oversight. 


That Cosmo Decor 


In her article “‘How To Write for Helen Gurley 
Brown” [November, 1973], Helen Epstein made 
some witty points. However, her thesis lumping the 
decor of the offices at Cosmo (palm trees, rattan 
furniture, etc.) with the hard-to-please and ec- 
centric standards of Cosmo editing won’t wash. 
No one at Cosmo can take either pride or 
blame for the way the office looks. It was decorated 
in its entirety by the wife of a high-ranking Hearst 
executive. There are those who love the decor and 
those who hate it, but writer Epstein is on the 
wrong track with her link-up between looks and 
editing standards. 
—Liz Smith 
New York, N.Y. 


Out of Africa 


The article by Francis Ward on black publications 
and advertising [Hellbox—October, 1973] which 
states in part on Page 22, “like Gulf Oil, Ford, 
General Motors, Mobil Oil, IBM, Atlantic Rich- 
field, Bethlehem Steel and Union Carbide, all of 
which are heavily involved in southern Africa,” 
wrongly places Atlantic Richfield Company in that 
part of the world. 

While Atlantic Richfield had a concession 
in South Africa to explore for oil off-shore in that 
country, no drilling was ever done, and the con- 
cession was dropped in 1970. The company has had 
no further involvement since then in southern 
Africa. 

Needless to say, not only are we not “heavily 
involved,” we are not involved at all, which is quite 
a difference, particularly in a professional jour- 
nalistic magazine. 

—Robert D. Crompton 

Manager, New York Office, 

Public Relations Division, 

Atlantic Richfield Company 

Francis Ward replies: 1 have rechecked with my 
sources and find that, indeed, Atlantic Richfield is 
no longer operating in southern Africa. Apologies. 


Video Static 


As a regular reader and admirer of [MORE], I was 
distressed to read “‘Giving TV Back to the Indians” 
by Sheila Charas (December, 1973). 

Ms. Charas was highly inaccurate— 
particularly in her discussion of video maker John 
Reilly. In “Lifestyles,” the tape from Reilly's 
Global Village which she discusses, there was no 
“contrived perceptual situation.” The tape was 
made by Reilly students about themselves, and they 

(continued on page 21) 








Reporters Face 
A Hostile Court 


The Supreme Court can’t match President 
Nixon in scorn for the press, but it is running a 
close second. The court’s latest sin was one of 
omission. Rather than step in and rectify 
matters, the court refused in October to hear the 
appeal of two Baton Rouge, La., newsmen who 
had been fined $300 each for reporting about a 
public event, a court hearing. Now the justices 
are confronted with another important press 
case—the constitutionality of the Florida law 
that requires a newspaper which criticizes a 
politician to give him equal space to reply. The 
Florida Supreme Court has upheld the law. So if 
the justices decline to act, the law will stand and 
other states may be encouraged to follow suit. 

The Baton Rouge case goes back to 1970 
when a civil rights worker, Frank Stewart, was 
charged by state officials with conspiring to 
murder the mayor of Baton Rouge. Stewart, 
claiming the local district attorney had trumped 
up the whole thing for political reasons, sued in 
federal court to have the charge dismissed. The 
case naturally generated a lot of local interest, 
and reporters Gibbs Adams of the Morning 
Advocate and Larry Dickinson of the State 
Times were assigned to the federal court hearing 
in 1971 before Judge E. Gordon West. 

Midway in the hearing, West issued an 
unusual order. “It is ordered that no report 
of the testimony taken in this case today shall be 
made in any newspaper or by radio or television, 
or by any other news media,” the judge 
declared. News stories, he said, “could impede 
another court in its progress toward selecting a 
jury” to try Stewart on the murder charge. 
Adams and Dickinson decided the order was a 
palpable example of prior restraint of the press. 
They wrote stories on the hearing and their 
papers (which are jointly owned) backed them 
by running the stories. West responded by 
convicting the reporters of contempt and fining 
them. 

It was not too surprising that West should 
try to insure that nothing would jeopardize the 
prosecution of a civil rights activist. He is an 
outspoken critic of desegregation, regarding the 
Supreme Court’s 1954 school desegregation 
ruling “‘as one of the truly regrettable decisions 
of all times.”’ But the decision of the Sth U.S. 
Court of Appeals was a surprise. The appeals 
court struck down West’s gag order, saying it 
couldn’t ‘‘withstand the faintest breeze 
emanating from the Constitution.” But the 
court let the convictions of the two reporters 
stand. They shouldn’t have defied the judge’s 
order, the appellate court said, noting that the 
proper way to challenge the order was to file a 
civil suit against the judge. 


Solicitor General Robert H. Bork, acting as’ 


West’s attorney before the Supreme Court, 
agreed that reporters must obey a judge’s gag 
order, no matter how faulty it is. Compliance is 
“appropriate. ..where some restrictions on the 
press may be justified by Sixth Amendment 
necessities,” Bork said. Whether the justices 
bought this line is unknown since they rejected 
the reporters’ appeal without comment. Only 
Justice William O. Douglas said that the case 
was worthy of Supreme Court review. 
(continued on page 4) 








RR osceuns to Ron Dorfman, who is 
moving on after five years as editor of the 
Chicago Journalism Review. Our noting 
Dorfman’s departure may strike some as 
excessively intramural. Surely we must have 
better things to do than pat our fellow critics 
on the back. Ordinarily, yes. But if it weren’t 
for Ron Dorfman, this magazine would not 
exist. Nor would a dozen other journalism 
reviews around the country. For it was 
Dorfman and his colleagues in Chicago who 


. invented and nurtured the local review and 


the audacious notion that the men. ahd 
women who write and edit the news ought to 
have some check on the timid or corrupt 
practices of their managers. 

Dorfman was a reporter for Chicago's 
American when he helped found CJR in the 
wake of the 1968 Democratic National 
Convention. He and some 65 other Chicago 
journalists formed the Association of 
Working Press and decided to launch CJR in 
protest over the way their newspapers and 
broadcast stations caved in to Mayor Daley’s 
criticism of their convention coverage. ‘“With 
barely a whimper,” CJR observed in its first 
issue (October, 1968), “the media accepted 
the idea that they had somehow distorted 
their coverage of the convention-in-the- 
streets, and day after day they opened all that 
precious space to the tedious retelling of 
“Daley’s Side of the Story.’ It was almost a 
standing headline.” Not long thereafter, 
Marshall Field V, owner of the Chicago Sun- 
Times and Chicago Daily News, promised 
that the papers ‘‘never will back up again’ as 
they did after the convention. ¥ 

Such talk from publishers is cheap.” of” 
course, and CJR has hardly revolutionized 
journalism in Chicago. But even the reyiew’s 
harshest critics concede that Dorfman and 
his followers have made Chicago a much 
better place for journalists to work over the 
past five years. “There is no question,” says 
Jim Hoge, editor of the Sun-Times and more 
than once a target of CJR attacks, “that the 
review has kept a steady focus on some very 
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CJR’s Ron Dorfman 


important internal problems—who’s 
responsible for what and how reporters relate 
to editors.” 

More specifically, Vorfman’s dedication 
to a whole range of “reporter power’’ issues 
may be his most important legacy. Taking Le 
Monde as his example, he pushed hard from 
the outset to persuade working journalists in 
Chicago and elsewhere that they need not be 
drones in institutional hives, that if they 
cared enough they could gain a major say in 
how their newsrooms were run. In 1972, 
Dorfman helped lead the most ambitious 
effort ever undertaken at a U.S. publication | 
to win for reporters a “voice in the product.” | 
Along with the usual economic demands, The 
Newspaper Guild local at the Sun-Times and 
Daily News pushed for a say in news policy 
decisions, a vote on the editorial boards of 
both papers, veto power over new department 
heads and other “radical” proposals. Up 
against the economic clout of Field Enter- 
prises and an insufficiently raised con- 
sciousness among guild members, the drive 
failed to achieve any of its major specific 
goals. But in mounting the fight and bringing 
the guild along, Dorfman established a 
precedent that is not likely to be forgotten, 
however tough the odds at the moment. 


TF... Chicago Journalism Review will now 
be-run by about a half-dozen active members 
of its 15-person board. But though such a 
collective approach to editing is clearly in line 
with the kind of goals Dorfman seeks for 
larger journalistic organizations, the irony is 
that CJR will sorely miss the wit and style that 
was uniquely his and that made the magazine 
such a force throughout the nation. 














(continued from page 3) 

The Baton Rouge case and others going 
back to the Caldwell decision in 1972 (which 
said reporters must testify before grand juries 
when subpoenaed) provide little basis for op- 
timism as the Supreme Court takes up the 
Florida case. It was brought before the justices 
by the Miami Herald, which turned down the 

: request in 1972 of Pat Tornillo, a candidate for 
the Florida legislature, for free space to respond 
to two editorials critical of him. Tornillo cited 
the Florida statute, virtually dormant since it 
was enacted in 1913, which allows a politician to 
get free space for “any reply” he chooses in the 

_, newspaper that attacked him. The county judge 

42 Who first handled Tornillo’s lawsuit against the 
Herald declared the statute unconstitutional. 


The judge, Francis J. Christie, said: “Clearly if — 


the state may not prohibit what a newspaper 
may print it cannot assume the editorial func- 
tion and direct a newspaper what to print.” 
Florida Atty. Gen. Robert Shevin agreed that 
the law is unconstitutional and refused to 
defend it. 
#*< But the Florida Supreme Court, by a 7-L 
margin, saw the law quite differently, and the 
" court majority came up with some extraordinary 
reasons..for. ruling against the Herald. The 
statute, the court said, “is designed to add to the 
flow of information and ideas and does not 
~--constitute an incursion’upon First Amendment: 


—-fights or a prior restraint since no specified ~ 


newspaper content is excluded.” The court also 
explained that the “reply” law is needed 

because control of the press has fallen into the 
“hands of a few owners. “‘The right of the publi¢ 
é::to-know all sides of a controversy and from stich 
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Book critic Melvin Belli 


recalls TBR's editor John Leonard. ‘‘He gave me 
the impression: that there were some. things 
about it that he liked and some things that he 
didn’t like. He said he wanted to tell in his 
review some of his favorite stories about judges. 
I thought it would be fascinating.” As Leonard 
now acknowledges, it turned out to be a jour- 
nalistic “disgrace.” 

“On the book’s jacket, Belli is quoted as 
calling Ashman “the most effective com- 
municator and constitutional scholar I know.” 
The jacket also. discloses that Ashman _ has 


‘been director of the Belli Foundation.” On page 


¥ information to be able to make an enlightenedx, . 266 of the book,fAshman claims that there’s an 


choice is being jeopardized by the growing - 


contentration of the ownership of the mass 
. fjedias. . resulting ultimately in a form of. 
, Dtivate censorship,” the majority said. 


! 4 But the most bizarre justification wheeled .. 


fout by the Florida judges was that the Federal 
Communications Commission’s “fairness 
dectrine’’ for television and radio stations also 
applies to newspapers. The court noted that 
'Sheehapaipass, like TV and radio stations, are 
depend t on “electronic media” because they 
Fecoye*much of their news “over telegraph wires 
* or ovelbhir waves.” Without the same right-to- 
reply as in broadcast journalism, newspapers 
‘2ycepresent “‘a half free press,” the court asserted. 
i The reasoning of the Florida court is 

, Unlikely to convince the U.S. Supreme Court 
justices that the “reply” statute is con- 
stitutional. But there is a legitimate fear that the 
justices will duck the issue altogether, as they 
did in the Baton Rouge case. In that event, other 
states would be free to enact a law like Florida’s. 
—FRED BARNES 


How Melvin Belli 
'Suckered’ the Times 


On Nov. 


Can Buy. The reviewer, flamboyant San 
Francisco lawyer Melvin M. Belli, called the 
work “a brilliant model for sparking social 
criticism” and “a vital, persuasive and im- 
portant book.” Hersh 

“Mr. Belli asked to review the book,” 


18, The New York Times Book 
Review published an enthusiastic appraisal of 
Charles R. Ashman’s The Finest Judges Money © 


idavit of vetification” by an unidentified 

ant” on file. Where? At Belli’s law firm. 

ne who still doubts the authenticity of the 
man-Belli palship need only ask to see the 

s of recent Mike Douglas and Dick Cavett 
talk shows on which the two men teamed to 
promote the book. 

Less obvious clues lie in newspaper files 
around the country, especially those of the Press 
and Enterprise in _ Riverside, Calif. The 
Riverside papers, in a 1971 investigation, 
reported Ashman’s background as a convicted 
bad check writer and suspended lawyer in 
Florida who was repeatedly misrepresenting 
himself in California. 

Ashman had turned up in Riverside as a 
fast-rising “dean” of an unaccredited night law 
school. The school went out of business soon 
after the newspaper stories appeared and a 
fraud suit was filed against Ashman by the 
California attorney general. The school had a 
“dean emeritus” named Melvin M. Belli. And it 
was the same Melvin M. Belli who acted as Ash- 
man’s attorney in a vain effort to stop the 
Riverside papers from publishing its stories 
about Ashman. 

Bellis Times review not only baldly 
promoted Ashman’s book but puffed up Ash- 
man’s qualifications and covered up his past. 
The material in the book about 74 disreputable 
judges is old stuff, published before. Nashville 
Tennessean publisher John Seigenthaler 
discovered that whole paragraphs had been 
lifted from a 10-year-old book, The Corrupt 
Judge, by New York lawyer Joseph Borkin. And 
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“it is not ‘true that Ashman is ‘“*a young law 


professor,” as the Belli review claims, or was a 
professor teaching constitutional law at the 
University ‘of the Pacific. ~ | 

In short, as Norman A. Cherniss, executive 
editor -of the ‘Riverside neWspaper, wrote to’ 
Times publisher Arthur ‘Ochs Sulzberger after 
the publication of the Belli book’ review: “Why 
not just let Mr. Ashman’s wife review his book 
and have done with it?’ 


When I eee ai ee he Bihyoet re 
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forthcoming, and in fffe fed issue of TTBR he 
made good with a column entitled, “Suckered.”’ 
After setting down the details. and observing. 
that such a, _hustle Ft ho tek gecasionally 
inevitable in reviewing ks a year, he 
wrote: “We. could,. of course, automatically 
refuse to honor any telephone call or letter from . 
anybody who wants to review a ‘book. Such a 
policy has a purity about it, and a corresponding’ 
stupidity.” A magazine, he concluded, “tries to, 
and ought to, listen to. writers...If they are 
good, and they have happened on a good book 
or good idea, we want them, to,Jet, us know.” 
~AAl N EPSTEIN 


Follow-up ~ 


Last month we reported in The Big Apple that 
A. M. Rosenthal, managing editor of The New 
York Times, had decided to make an exception 
to general policy and grant Spiro Agnew the 
honorific “‘Mr.” usually denied convicted 
criminals in the pages of the Times. “For our 
own dignity,’’ Rosenthal explained. Shortly after 
we interviewed Rosenthal on “théematter, 
however, he dispatched a memo to the Staff 
changing the policy. As spelled out in no léss 
than 19 column inches in the Times on 
Thanksgiving (a slow news day), the new plan is 
not only to allow the former vice president his 
honorific but almost all other felons as well. Ax _ 
murderers and the like will be excepted, since — 
“Mr.” before their names would be, in~«, 
Rosenthal’s words, “ludicrously out of place.” 
* 


We also reported in the same Big Apple 
item that the Times had nervously excised ““You 
son of a bitch” from a statement alleged to have 
been made by President Nixon. Less laundering 
seems to be going on these days. The president’s 
language came out loud and clear (“I want every 
son of a bitch in the State Department 
polygraphed until you find the guy.’’) as quoted 
by Timesman Seymour Hersh in a two-part 
series (Dec. 9-10) about the White House 
plumbers. 

—R.P. 


Corrections 

Any readers still marooned on page one of last 
month’s issue should know that Alexander 
Cockburn’s article on disaster coverage was 
continued on page 10. The jumpline was neatly 
in place when the page left the typesetter, but 
somehow it came unstuck before the page was 
photographed at the printer’s, and we didn’t 
notice its absence until the press run was 
complete. We regret the confusion—even 
though no piece on disasters is really complete 
without a catastrophe of its own. 





Few journalistic forms are as popular or as su 
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T-FM in Chicago, he has shown how | deep a eae. adie saat Pe by someone ' bo 


senses when to ask questions and when to listen. Terkel brought his uncanny technique, 

of course, to Division Street: America and Hard Times, Jis. riveting collections of interviews 

about urban life.today and the Great Depression of yesterday. And in March, a third collection— 
Working: People Talk About What They Do All Day and What They Think of While They'Do It— 
will be published by Pantheon. In his introduction, Terkel writes that his tape recorder, 

“as ubiquitous as the carpenter's tool chest or the doctor's black satchel. carried away valuables 


beyond price.” 


Following are four interviews from the new book—with Jack Hunter. a professor 


of communications; Terry Pickens, a newspaper delivery boy; Enid Du Bois, a telephone solicitor 
ata major newspaper; and Ward Quaal, a television executive. 
All are pseudonyms (at the interviewees’ request) except Quaal, who is, ineffably, Ward Quaal. 


interviews on the Job 


BY STUDS TERKEL 





Terry Pickens 





He is fourteen. He has a Prince Valiant haircut. He 
is the leading collector of rock recordings as well as 
the most avid reader of science fiction in Newburgh, 
Ind. There are fifty-seven customers on his paper 





Copyright © 1974 by Studs Terkel. 


route, yet it takes him considerably longer to 
work done than Cliff or Billy (two of: his 
deliverers.| ‘I ride the bike all over the 
both sides of the street. Cliff hasn't got any hills. 
Mine's all hills." 

- ve been having trouble collecting. I had 
one woman hid from me once. I had another 


_- woman tell her kids to tell me she wasn’t home. He 


says, “Mom, newsboy.” She says (whispers), ‘‘Tell 


him I’m not home.” I could hear it from the door. I 


~ came back in half an hour and she paid me. She’s 


not a deadbeat. They'll pay you if you get ‘em. 
Sometimes you have to wait. . 

If I don’t catch ‘em at home, I get pretty 
mad. That. means'I gotta come back and come 
back and come back and come back until I catch 
’em. This one guy owed me four dollars. He got real 
mad at me for comin’ around at ten o’clock. Why'd 

















































































































'"l don’t see where being a newsboy and learning 
that people are pretty mean or that people don’t 
have enough money to buy things with is gonna 
make you a better person or anything .. . if 
anybody told me being a newsboy builds 
character, I'd know he was a liar.” 


I come around so late? He probably was mad 
cause I caught him home. But he paid me. I don’t 
care whether he gets mad at me, just so I get paid. 

I like to have money. It’s nice to have money 
once in a while instead of being flat broke all the 
time. Most of my friends are usually flat broke. I 
spent $150 this summer. On nothing—candy, 
Cokes, games of pool, games of pinball. We went 
to McDonald’s a couple of times. I just bought 
anything I wanted. I wonder where the money 
went. I have nothing to show for it. I’m like a 
gambler, the more I have, the more I want to 
spend. That’s just the way I am. 

It’s supposed to be such a great deal. The 
guy, when he came over and asked me if I wanted a 
route, he made it sound so great. Seven dollars a 
week for hardly any work at all. And then you find 
out the guy told you a bunch of bull. You mistrust 
the people. You mistrust your customers because 
they don’t pay you sometimes. 

Then you get mad at the people at the 
printing corporation. You’re supposed to get fifty- 
seven papers. They'll send me forty-seven or else 
they’ll send me sixty-seven. Sunday mornings they 
get mixed up. Cliff ll have ten or eleven extras and 
I'll be ten or eleven short. That happens all the 
time. The printers, I don’t think they care. They 
make all these stupid mistakes at least once a week. 
I think they’re half-asleep or something. I do my 
job, I don’t see why they can’t do theirs. I don’t like 
my job any more than they do. 

Sunday morning at three—that’s when I get 
up. I stay up later so I’m tired. But the dark doesn’t 
bother me. I run into things sometimes, though. 
Somebody's dog’ll come out and about give you a 
heart attack. There’s this one woman, she had two 
big German shepherds, great big old things, like 
three or four feet tall. One of °em won’t bite you. 
He’ll just run up, charging, bark at you, and then 
he’ll go away. The other one, I didn’t know she had 
another one—when it bit me. This dog came 
around..the bush. (Imitates barking.) When I 
turned around, he was at me. He bit me right there 
(indicates scar on leg). It was bleeding a little. I 
gave him a real dirty look. 

He ran over to the other neighbor’s lawn 
and tried to keep me from gettin’ in there. I walked 
up and delivered the paper. I was about ready to 
beat the thing’s head in or kill it. Or something 
with it. I was so mad. I called up that woman and 
she said the dog had all its shots and “I don’t 
believe he bit you.” I said, “Lady, he bit me.”’ Her 
daughter started giving me the third degree. 
“What color was the dog?” “How big was it?” 
‘‘Are you sure it was our yard and our dog?’’ Then 
they saw the dogs weren’t in the pen. 

First they told me they didn’t think I needed 
any shots. Then they said they’d pay for the doctor. 
I never went to the doctor. It wasn’t bleeding a 
whole lot. But I told her if I ever see that dog again, 
she’s gonna have to get her papers from somebody 
else. Now they keep the dog penned up and it barks 
at me and everything. And I give it a dirty look. 

There were these two other dogs. They'd 
always run out in the street and chase me. I kicked 
them. They’d come back and I’d kick ’em again. I 
don’t have any problems with ‘em any more, 
because they got hit chasin’ cars. They’re both 
dead. 


I don’t like many of my customers, ’cause 
they'll cuss me if they don’t get their papers just 
exactly in the right place. This one guy cussed me 
up and down for about fifteen minutes. I don’t 
want to repeat what he called me. All the words, 
just up and down. He told me he drives past all 
those blank drugstores on his blank way home and 
he could stop off at one of ’em and get a blank 
newspaper. And I’m just a blank convenience. 

I was so mad at him. I hated his guts. I felt 
like taking a lead pipe to him or something. But I 
kept my mouth shut, ’cause I didn’t know ‘if the 
press guy’d get mad at me and I’d lose my route. 
You see, this guy could help me or he could hurt 
me. So I kept my mouth shut. 

A lot of customers are considerate but a lot 
of ’em aren’t. Lot of ’em act like they’re doing you 
such a favor taking the paper from you. It costs the 
same dime at a drugstore. Every time they want you 
to do something they threaten you: (imitates nasty, 
nasal voice) “Or I'll quit.” 

What I really can’t stand: you'll be 
collecting and somebody’ll come out and start 
telling you all their problems. “I’m going to visit 
my daughter today, yes, I am. She’s twenty-two, 
you know.” “‘Look here, I got all my sons home, see 
the army uniforms?” They'll stand for like half an 
hour. I got two or three like that, and they always 
got something to say to me. I'll have like two hours 
wasted listening to these people blabbin’ before 
they pay me. Mmm, I don’t know. Maybe they’re 
lonely. But they’ve got a daughter and a son, why 
do they have to blab in my ear? 

A lot of the younger customers have had 
routes and they know how hard it is, how mean 
people are. They'll be nicer to you. They tend to tip 
you more. And they don’t blab all day long. They'll 
just pay you and smile at you. The younger people 
frequently offer me a Coke or something. 

Older people are afraid of me, a lot of them. 
The first three, four weeks—({muses) they seemed 
so afraid of me. They think I’m gonna rob ’em or 
something. It’s funny. You wouldn’t think it’d be 
like this in a small town, would you? They’re afraid 
I’m gonna beat ’em up, take their money. They’d 
just reach through the door and give me the money. 
Now they know you so well, they invite you in and 
blab in your ear for half an hour. It’s one or the 
other. I really don’t know why they’re afraid. I’m 
not old, so I wouldn’t know how old people feel. 

Once in a while I come home angry, most of 
the time just crabby. Sometimes kids steal the 
paper out of people’s boxes. I lose my profits. It 
costs me a dime. The company isn’t responsible, I 
am. The company wouldn’t believe you probably 
that somebody stole the paper. 

I don’t see where being a newsboy and 
learning that people are pretty mean or that people 
don’t have enough money to buy things with is 
gonna make you a better person or anything. If 


anything, it’s gonna make a worse person out of 
you, cause you’re not gonna like people that don’t 
pay you. And you’re not gonna like people who act 
like they’re doing you a big favor paying you. Yeah, 
it sort of molds your character, but I don’t think for 
the better. If anybody told me being a newsboy 
builds character, I’d know he was a liar. 

I don’t see where people get all this bull 
about the kid who’s gonna be President and being 
a newsboy made a President out of him. It taught 
him how to handle his money and this bull. You 
know what it did? It taught him how to hate the 
people on his route. And the printers. And dogs. 


Jack Hunter 


It was an accidental encounter, while he was in the 
city during a convention of the American Com- 
munications Association. It was at the time of the 
Christmas season bombings of North Vietnam. En 
route to a restaurant, the subject came up, ‘‘What 
else could President Nixon do? He had no alter- 
native.” 

I’m a college professor. As a com- 
munications specialist, I train students to become 
more sensitive and aware of interpersonal com- 
munication—symbolic behavior, use of words, as 
well as nonverbal behavior. I try to ignite symbols 
in your mind, so we can come to a point of 
agreement on language. This is an invisible in- 
dustry. Since the Second World War we’ve had 
phenomenal growth. There are seven-thousand- 
plus strong teachers in this discipline. 

I’m high on the work because this is the way 
life is going to be—persuading people. We're 
communicating animals. We’re persuadable 
animals. It’s not an unethical thing. It’s not the 
black mustache and the black greasy hair bit. 
There is an unethical way—we’re cognizant of the 
ways of demagogic persuasion—but we train 
students in the ethical way. Business com- 
munication is a very important field in our in- 
dustry. We train people so they can humanize the 
spirit of both parties, the interviewer and the in- 
terviewee. In the first ten minutes of an interview, 
the interviewer has usually made up his mind. We 
find out the reasons. Through our kind of research 
we tell business: what you’re doing is productive or 
counterproductive. ; 

I’m talking about specialists, that we’re 
accustomed to in the movie world. One guy blew up 
bridges, that’s all he could do. Here’s a guy who’s 
an oral specialist or writing or print or electronics. 
We're all part of the family. Nobody has a corner 
on communication. 

Many Ph.D.s in the field of speech are now 
in business as personnel directors. I have good 
friends who are religious communicators. I had the 
opportunity to go with a bank in a Southern state 
as director of information. I would have overseen 
all the interoffice and intraoffice communication 
behavior—all the written behavior—to get the 
whole system smoother. And what happens? Profit. 
Happiness in job behavior. Getting what’s deep 
down, from them, getting their trust. 

B. F. Skinner reaches over into: our field. 
Good friends of mine study this kind of behavior so 
they can make better comments about in- 
terpersonal relationships. Communication figures 
in our lives whether it’s John Smith at the plant or 








"i'm high on the work because this is the way life 
is going to be—persuading people. We're : 
communicating animals. We're persuadable | 
animals. It’s not an unethical thing. It’s not the 
black mustache and the black greasy hair bit."’ 


6. 





InGeneral Motors we have coupled 
our commitment to equal opportunity 
with extensive programs of training and 
development. Their purpose is to enable 
our employes—minorities, women and 
others—to take better advantage of the 
opportunities which await them in our 
organization. 


One of our difficulties in recruiting 
more minority employes and women is 
that many of GM’s white-collar jobs 
require some engineering and technical 
training. Traditionally, however, few 
minorities or women have studied engi- 
neering. So, even as we recruit inten- 
sively at institutions with engineering 
and technical curricula, including pre- 
dominantly black and women’s colleges, 
we must take other, more direct, steps to 
qualify more minorities and women for 
engineering jobs. 


For example: General Motors main- 
tains and operates a five-year coopera- 
tive engineering college: the General 
Motors Institute in Flint, where today 
3,000 students are earning degrees, 
most of them in engineering and indus- 
trial administration. They alternate pe- 
riods of study at the Institute with paid 
work assignments at GM divisions. One 
of the great advantages of the GMI sys- 
temis that its graduates are assured good 
management or professional jobs and an 
opportunity to progress at General 
Motors. The entrance requirements at 
GMl are stiff. They compare with those 
at the best engineering schools in the 
country. A pre-freshman program has 
been established to qualify applicants 
who were not able to receive adequate 
preparation for engineering studies in 
high school. Currently, 88 minority stu- 
dents and 31 women are in this program. 
This is paying off in the number of minor- 
ity and women students at GMI. Eight 
years ago we had only 13 minority stu- 
dents at GMI. Two years ago we had 
167. This year we have 412. 


There are relatively few women 
graduate engineers. Last year, for exam- 
ple, in the entire United States only 493 
bachelor degrees in engineering were- 
conferred upon women. They repre 
sented 1.1% of the total bachelor degrees 
earned in engineering during 1972. 


Last year 112 women were enrolled 
at GMI. This fall, there are 247 women, 
8.3% of the total GMI enrollment. 


We expect — indeed we know—that 
these young men and women will be 
among the managers of General Motors 
in the years to come. All that is needed is 
their continued efforts, our continued 
resolve, and time. 


Several programs have been estab- 
lished throughout the Corporation to 
assist employes who may wish to con- 
tinue their formal education. GM has a 
Tuition Refund Plan and a Graduate 
Fellowship Plan which last year re- 
funded $2.9 million to employes who 
completed courses in recognized educa- 
tional institutions. And we place special 
emphasis on increasing the number of 
minority and women employes in skilled 
trades. Pre-apprentice training pro- 
grams at many GM plants develop the 
technical skills of prospective candidates 
for skilled-trade apprenticeships. 


By suchefforts, we are making long 
strides in short time. We are bringing 
minorities and women into General 
Motors, placing them in the mainstream 
of opportunity, and training, educating, 
and preparing them for higher positions. 
Our goal is nothing short of full equality 
of opportunity throughout our organiza- 
tion—and we are moving toward this 
goal. 


Several years ago we made a signifi- 
cant shift in our thinking. We had always 
been against discrimination, but we de- 
cided then that just to be against was no 
longer enough. We chose a more positive, 
more affirmative role. We committed the 
Corporation to work not only to prevent 
discrimination, but to promote equal op- 
portunity in employment. Then, and 
since then, we have made it very plain 
that it is the continuing policy of General 
Motors to provide equal opportunity for 
every American in every area of our 
business. 


We are convinced that this policy — 
positive rather than negative, active 
rather than passive—is the right one. It 
is right because it not only fulfills the let- 
ter of the law, but reaches to the spirit of 
our American commitment to equality. 


Our record at General Motors has 
a special quality enhanced by GM's tra- 
dition of success. General Motors is suc- 
cessful because it applies rigid standards 
for advancement to all employes. The 
rewards and incentives are high, and so 
are the standards of performance neces- 
sary to achieve them. When an employe 
progresses in General Motors, he or she 
can be sure that recognition has been 
earned. Everyone who knows General 
Motors knows this is so. 


Here are a few figures. The percent- 
age of minority employment in GM grew 
from 11.2% of our U.S. work force in 
1965 to 16.7% by the end of 1972. And 
since then, the 16.7% has climbed to over 
17%. 

This is progress, and significantly 
the gains of minorities in white-collar 
jobs have been more rapid. Minority 
Americans in these jobs increased from 
1.7% in 1965 to about 4.7% in 1971. Just 
a year later, the 4.7% became 7.1%, and 


today the percentage of minority em- 


ployes with white-collar jobs in General 
Motors is over 8.4%. 


In 1965, women accounted for 


12.9% of our wotk force. By December ° 


1972, the number had increased to 
13.9%, and today the percentage of 


women in the GM work force is 15.1%. 
Of the managers, technicians and pro- 


fessionals atGMin1965, eleven hundred 
were women. By the end of 1971, the 
number had increased to 1600, and as of 
the end of last year the number was 2800. 
And since then, it has climbed to 3900. 


Percentages and numbers are cold, 
but these represent in General Motors 
113,000 minority Americans and 97,000 
women earning for themselves and their 
families the employment opportunity 
they deserve. They are more than num- 
bers—they are real human stories— 
over 210,000 of them. And the number 
is growing every day. 


And every job in General Motors, 
white-collar or blue-collar, is a good job. 
The average hourly employe who works 
in our plants earns more than $12,500. 
Their wages alone—not counting 
fringes—place these employes in at 
least the upper one-fourth income 
bracket in the United States. 
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General Motors 


We know that equal opportunity in 
employment is not up to the employe 
alone. The person who does the hiring 
and the promoting is crucial. So we train 
not only employes, but we train mana- 
gers as well. We teach them how to take 
positive action to speed upward mobil- 
ity throughout the Corporation. 


In January 1972, this message was 
given to our Personnel Directors: “As 
you are all aware, the policy of General 
Motors Corporation is that everyone will 
be given an equal opportunity in employ- 
ment without regard to his or her race, 
religion, or national origin. This is the 
policy of General Motors, and every 
member of management must imple- 
ment this policy. 


“Now, there may be many personal 
prejudices in connection with this prob- 
lem. These are being expressed in dif- 
ferent ways throughout thé.country, and 
each person is entitled to his own opinion. 
However, the position of GM in these 
matters is unmistakably clear: there is 
no room for prejudice in General Motors 
—and we mean just that. If we have any 
person at management level in any GM 
facility who cannot function within this 
policy, or is not giving it full attention, 
then he will simply no longer be able to 
work for General Motors.” 


We are making progress, but the 
effort‘is hard. Progress’ does not come 
easily. It requires hard work and dogged 
dedication —day after day. But it is worth 
the effort. Minorities*arid ‘Women in 
General Motors are earning' their way 
to economic equality, gaining—day by 
difficult day. They are getting there— 
surely. A number of minorities and 
women are now in top positions. Hun- 
dreds more are just below them, and 
thousands more a level down, and 
throughout the Corporation there are 
more than a hundred and thirteen thou- 
sand minority Americans and ninety- 
seven thousand women—all working, 
all earning opportunity. 


No one can doubt the commitment 
of General Motors to full employment 
equality. Neither should anyone doubt 
the certainty of its eventual achievement. 

GM cares about cars. GM cares 
about people too. 
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President Kennedy during the Cuban missile crisis. 
Friends of mine are studying conflict com- 
munication: how people communicate when 
they’re under fire. 

Take Jerry Friedheim [Pentagon 
spokesman]. He appears to me to be a machine— 
dash—human voice of the Nixon administration on 
this very touchy issue. He is, in my perception, 
mechanical. His voice has the lack of emotion. It is 
like a voice typewriter. He produces. It’s good. 
Heads have to keep cool. Nixon uses his people 
wisely and gets the information he needs to help 
him: what kinds of behavior can be attracted to 
what kinds of messages. In the past four years, he 
has so carefully softened the power of the press that 
it’s being taken more lightly than ever before. 
That’s why the Watergate affair was so delicately 
brushed aside by the American people. 

Communications specialists do have a sense 
of power. People will argue it’s a misuse of power. 
When a person has so much control over behavior, 
we're distrustful. We must learn how to become 
humane at the same time. 





She had been a telephone solicitor for a Chicago 
newspaper. She was at it for three months. ‘There 
were mostly females working there, about thirty. In 
one large phone room. About four of us were 
black."" 

I needed a job. I saw this ad in the paper: 
Equal Opportunity. Salary plus commission. I 
called and spoke ever so nicely. The gentleman was 
pleased with the tone of my voice and I went down 
for an interview. My mind raced as I was on the 
train coming down. I'll be working on North 
Michigan Avenue. It’s the greatest street. I was 
elated. 1 got the job right away. All we had to do 
was get orders for the newspaper. 

We didn’t have to think what to say. They 
had it all written out. You have a card. You’d go 
down the list and call everyone on the card. You’d 
have about fifteen cards with the persons’ names, 
addresses, and phone numbers. “This is Mrs. Du 
Bois. Could I have a moment of your time? We’re 
wondering if you now subscribe to any newspapers? 
If you would only for three short months take this 
paper, it’s for a worthy cause.” To help blind 
children or Crusade of Mercy. We’d always have 
one at hand. “After the three-month period, if you 
no longer desire to keep it, you can cancel it. But 
you will have helped them. They need you.”’ You’d 
use your last name. You could alter your name, if 
you wanted to. You’d almost have to be an actress 
on the phone. (Laughs.) I was very excited about it, 
until I got the hang of it. , 

The salary was only $1.60 an hour. You’d 
have to get about nine or ten orders per day. If you 
didn't, they'd pay you only $1.60. They call that 
subsidizing you. (Laughs.) If you were subsidized 
more than once, you were fired. 

The commission depended on the territory. 
If it was middle class, it would be $3.50. If it was 
ghetto, it would be like $1.50. Because some people 
don't pay their bills. A lot of papers don’t get 
delivered in certain areas. Kids are afraid to 
deliver. They're robbed. The suburbs was the top 
territory. 

A fair area, say, lower middle class, they'd 
pay you $2.50. To a lot of solicitors’ dismay they’d 





Studs Terkel at work. 


kill some orders at the end of the week. He’d come 
in and say, “You don’t get this $2.50, because they 
don’t want the paper.” We don’t know if it’s true or 
not. How do we know they canceled? But we don’t 
get the commission. 

If you didn’t get enough orders for the week, 
a lot of us would work four and five hours overtime. 
We knew: no orders, no money. (Laughs.) We’d 
come down even on Saturdays. 

They had some old pros, but they worked on 
the suburbs. I worked the ghetto areas. The old- 
timers. really came up with some doozies. They 
knew how to psyche people. They were very fast 
talkers. If a person wanted to get off the phone 
they’d say, ‘“‘No, they need you. They need your 
help. It’s only for three short months.”’ The person 
would just have to say, “Okay,” and end up taking 
it. 

They had another gimmick. If they kept the 
paper they would get a free gift of a set of steak 
knives. If they canceled the order, they wouldn’t get 
anything. Everybody wants something free. 

There was a chief supervisor. He would walk 
into the office and say, “Okay, you people, let’s get 
some orders! What do you think this is?” He’d 
come stomping in and holler, ‘I could pay all the 
bums on Madison Street to come in, you know.” 
He was always harassing you. He was a bully, a 
gorilla of a man. I didn’t like the way he treated 
women. 

I did as well as I wanted to. But after a 
while, I didn’t care. Surely I could have fast-talked 
people. Just to continually lie to them. But it just 
wasn’t in me. The disgust was growing in me every 
minute. I would pray and pray to hold on a little 
longer. I really needed the money. It was getting 
more and more difficult for me to make these calls. 

The supervisor would sometimes listen in. 
He had connections with all the phones. He could 
just click you in. If a new girl would come in, he’d 
have her listen to see how you were doing—to see 
how well this person was lying. That’s what they 


"Surely I could have fast-talked people. Just to 
continually lie to them. But it just wasn’t in me... 
it was getting more and more difficult for me to 


make these callis.’’ 
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Jill Krementz 


taught you. After a while, when I got down to work, 
I wanted to cry. 

I talked to one girl about it. She felt the 
same way. But she needed the job too. The at- 
mosphere was different here than being in a 
factory. Everybody wants to work on North 
Michigan Avenue. All the people I’ve worked with, 
most of them aren’t there any more. They change. 
Some quit, some were dismissed. The bully would 
say they weren’t getting enough orders. They get 
the best liar and the best liar stays. I observed, the 
older people seemed to enjoy it. You could just hear 
them bugging the people... 

We'd use one charity and would change it 
every so often. Different papers have different ones 
they use. I know a girl does the same work for 
another paper. The phone room is in the same 
building as the newspaper. But our checks are paid 
by the Readers’ Service Agency. 

When I first started I had a pretty good 
area. They do this just to get you conditioned. 
(Laughs.) This is easy. I’m talking to nice people. 
God, some of the others! A few obscenities. A lot of 
males would say things to you that weren’t so 
pleasant. Some were lonely. They’d tell you that. 
Their wives had left them... 

At first I liked the idea of talking to people. 
But pretty soon, knowing the area I was calling— 
they couldn’t afford to eat, let alone buy a 
newspaper—my job was getting me down. They’d 
say, ‘Lady, I have nine to feed or I would help 
you.”” What can you say? One woman I had called 
early in the morning, she had just gotten out of the 
hospital. She had to get up and answer the phone. 

They would tell me their problems. Some of 
them couldn’t read, honest to God. They weren’t 
educated enough to read a newspaper. Know what 
I would say? “If you don’t read anything but the 
comic strips...” “If you got kids, they have to 
learn how to read the paper.” I’m so ashamed 
thinking of it. 

In the middle-class area, the people were 
busy and they couldn’t talk. But in the poor area, 
the people really wanted to help the charity I talked . 
about. They said I sounded so nice, they would take 
it anyway. A lot of them were so happy that 
someone actually called. They could talk all day 
long to me. They told me all their problems and I'd 
listen. 

They were so elated to hear someone nice, 





someone just to listen a few minutes to something 
that had happened to them. Somehow to show 
concern about them. I didn’t care if there was no 
order. So I'd listen. I heard a lot of their life stories 
on the phone. I didn’t care if the supervisor clicked 
in. 

People that were there a long time knew just 
what to do. They knew when to click ’em off and 
get right on to the next thing. They were just 
striving, striving. ..It was on my mind when I went 
home. Oh my God, yeah. I knew I couldn’t con- 
tinue doing it much longer. 

What really did it for me was one call I 
made. I went through the routine. The guy listened 
patiently and he said, “I réally would like to help.”’ 
He was blind himself! That really got me—the tone 
of his voice. I could just tell he was a good person. 
He was willing to help even if he couldn’t read the 
paper. He was poor, I’m sure of that. It was the 
worst ghetto area. I apologized and thanked him. 
That’s when I left for the ladies’ room. I was 
nauseous. Here I was sitting here telling him a 
burch of lies and he was poor and blind and willing 
to help. Taking his money. 

I got sick in the stomach. I prayed a lot as I 
stayed there in the restroom. I said, ‘‘Dear God, 
there must be something better for me. I never 
harmed anyone in my life, dear Lord.” I went back 
to the phone room and I just sat there. I didn’t 
make any calls. The supervisor called me out and 
wanted to know why I was sitting there. I told him I 
wasn’t feeling good, and I went home. 

I came back the next day because I didn’t 
have any other means of employment. I just kept 
praying and hoping and looking. And then, as if 
my prayers were answered, I got another job. The 
one I have now. I love it. 

I walked into the bully’s office and told him 
a few things. I told him I was sick and tired of him. 
Oh God, I really can’t tell you what I said. 
(Laughs.) I told him, “I’m not gonna stay here and 
lie for you. You can take your job and shove it.” 
(Laughs.) And I walked out. He just stood there. He 
didn’t say anything. He was surprised. I was very 
calm, I didn’t shout. Oh, I felt good. 

I still work in the same building. I pass him 
in the hallway every once in a while. He never 
speaks to me. He looks away. Every time I see him I 
hold my head very high, very erect, and keep 
walking. 





Ward Quaal 


We're at Tribune Square, Chicago. We're in the 
well-appointed office of the president of WGN- 
Continental Broadcasting Corporation—‘‘the most 
powerful broadcast medium in the Midwest."’ He 
has been battling a slight sinus condition, but his 
presence is, nonetheless, felt. 

“I'm responsible for all its broadcasting 
properties. We have radio and television here. We 
have a travel company here. We have a sales 
company here. We have the Continental 
Productions Company here. We have radio and 
television in Minnesota and translator systems in 
northern Michigan, Wisconsin, as well as Min- 
nesota. We have cable television in Michigan and 
California. We have television in Denver. We have 
sales companies in New York and Tokyo. I operate 
sixteen different organizations in the United 
States and Jupan.” 

My day starts between four thirty and five in 
the morning, at home in Winnetka. I dictate in my 
library until about seven thirty. Then I have break- 
fast. The driver gets there about eight o’clock and 
oftentimes I continue dictating in the car on the 
way to the office. I go to the Broadcast Center in 
the morning and then to Tribune Square around 
noon. Of course, I do a lot of reading in the car. 





"if you have any ability at all, go for first place. 
That’s all I'm interested in. That doesn’t mean 
I'm trying to be an autocrat. Lord knows I’m not 
a dictator, I try to give all my colleagues total 
autonomy. But they know there’s one guy in . 


charge.’’ 


I talk into a dictaphone. I will probably 
have as many as 150 letters dictated by seven-thirty 
in the morning. I have five full-time secretaries, 
who do nothing but work for Ward Quaal. I have 
seven swing girls, who work for me part-time. This 
does not include my secretaries in New York, Los 
Angeles, Washington, and San Francisco. They get 
dicta-belts from me every day. They also take 
telephone messages. My personal secretary doesit't 
do any of that. She handles appointments and my. 
trips. She tries to work out my schedule to fit théSe 
other secretaries. 

I get home around six-thirty, seven at night. 
After dinner with the family I spend a minimum of 
two and a half hours each night going over the mail 
and dictating. I should have a secretary at home 
just to handle the mail that comes there. I’m not 
talking about bills and personal notes, I'm talking 
about business mail only. Although I don’t go to 
the office on Saturday or Sunday, I do have mail 
brought out to my home for the weekend. I dictate 
on Saturday and Sunday. When I do this on 
holidays, like Christmas, New Year's, and 
Thanksgiving, I have to sneak a little bit, so the 
family doesn’t know what I’m doing. 

Ours is a twenty-four-hour-a-day business. 
We’re not turning out three thousand gross of 
shoes, beans, or neckties. We’re turning out a new 
product every day, with new problems. It’s not 
unusual for me to get a phone call on a weekend: 
“‘What are your thoughts on it, Mr. Quaal? Would 
you speak out on it?” I’m not going to hide my 
posture on it, I’m going to answer that. This may 
mean going into the studio to make a recording: Or 
I may do a tape recording at home. Or maybe Ill 
just make a statement. I am in a seven-day-a-wéek 
job and I love it! : 

“IT grew up in a very poor family. 
Not only did no one come to us for advice, 
we went to other people for advice. We wondered 
what we were going to do for the next dollar. We 
did manage during the Depression. But I know 
others who didn't extricate themselves from these 
difficulties. I won't forget them. A letter from one 
of those individuals asking for help is just as im- 
portant to me as a suggestion from the chairman of 
the board of the Chase Manhattan Bank. They get 
the same weight. They get a personal letter from 
me. He didn't write to my assistant, he didn't write 
to my secretary. He wants to hear from Ward 
Quaal."’ 

When I come to the Broadcast Center, I'll 
probably have about five or six different stacks of 
mail. One stack is urgent and should be acted upon 
before I make any phone calls. Once I handle that, 
which usually takes about fifteen, twenty minutes, I 
start the important phone calls. In between these 
phone calls and others of lesser importance, I get 
into the other mail. On a typical day we’ll get 
thirteen hundred pieces of first-class mail ad- 
dressed to me personally. Every letter is answered 
within forty-eight hours—and not a form letter. 
There are no form letters. If they write to the 
president of the company, they don’t want to hear 
from the third vice president. They hear from the 
president. Mail and the telephone, that’s the name 
of the game in this business. 

I imagine your phone calls are not long in 
nature? 


No, they’re not long in nature. I have this 
ability—I learned this when I was an announcer 
years ago, and we were feeding six networks out of 
here. I could listen to all these channels with 
earphones and I knew when to say the right cue at 
the right time. I can still do that. 

“In high school I wanted to be a good 


football player, a good basketball player, a good 


baseball player. I managed to be captain of every 
team on which I ever played. At the end of my 


freshman year my coach said, ‘There's a shortage 


of people to do oratory and declamatory work.: He 
said, ‘We've just simply got to have somebody with 
your voice. If you would do this, I would excuse you 


. from football practice a couple of nights a week.’ I 


won the oratorical and declamatory championship 


for the state of Michigan. On the night of the finals 


in Ishpeming, which were broadcast, the chief 
engineer of a radio station, a Polish gentleman, 
called my mother and told her I'd be a network 
announcer someday. 

“| started working during my freshman year 
in high school as an announcer at WBEO in 
Marquette. I worked from 10:00 A.M. to 10:00 
P.M. and got $17.50 a week. At the same time, I 
drove a commercial milk truck from four in the 
morning to eight, and I got $22.50 a week for that. 
The two jobs gave me money to go to the University 
of Michigan. I have great pride in my university. I 
was chairman of the Alumni Fund and its 
Development Council. 

“IT won the job as a Detroit radio announcer 
at thirty-five dollars a week, while still a student. I 
hitchhiked or took a bus every day from Ann Arbor 
to Detroit. On the campus I was promotion 
manager of the yearbook. I was sports and feature 
writer for the Michigan Daily. J was on the fresh- 
man football team, baseball team, and basketball 
team. And I was president of the fraternity. All at 
one time. Shows you can do it if you work hard 
enough. t 

‘“When I applied for admission at the 
university, | was asked what my goat was’ after 
graduation. I said, ‘The announcing «staff of 
WGN. 'I finished my last exam June 8, 1941, and I 
started at WGN the next day.” 

I had no desire to be an announcer forever. I 
wanted to become general manager. I think this is 
something anybody can do. The number one thing 
in any business is to go get a background, so you 
can show your people you can do anything they can 
do. My people today know I can announce any 
show they could, I can write a script, I can produce 
a show, I can handle a camera. If I still had the 
.voice, I would enjoy being back on the air again. 

I’ve had to develop a team effort with all 
people. I prefer being called Ward rather than Mr. 
Quaal. Ninety per cent of the people do call me by 
my first name. The young women of the 
organization do not, although I certainly would not 
disapprove of them calling me Ward. The last 
thing I want to be is a stuffed shirt. I’m trying to 
run this organization on a family basis. I prefer it 
to be on the informal side. 

I’ve always felt throughout my lifetime that 
if you have any ability at all, go for first place. 
That’s all I’m interested in. That doesn’t mean I’m 
trying to be an autocrat. Lord knows I’m not a 

(continued on page 17) 








Gushing Over Oil in Houston — 


in this company fown,thetwolocal | 
newspapers—the Post and the Chronicle —are 
so busy flacking for the oil industry that house 
organs may become obsolete. 
































































































































BY CHET FLIPPO 

If you lived in Houston, Texas—sometimes known 
as the oil capital of the world-—-and all you read 
were the.city’s two newspapers, this is what you 
would: know about the energy crisis: 

e the. oil and gas industry has been warning. the 
government and the public for 20 years about an 
impending crisis. 

e the public and the government ignored those 
warnings and must now. bite the bullet. 

e the: crisis was,,causeti by, excessive federal 
regulation. and environmental extremists, 

e the only solution is price hikes and. other in- 
centives to. encourage domestic production. 

© government proposals, while. they fall within 
industry guidelines, are not enough and are biased 
against.industry.., «i 

e the Arab boycott is a blessing in disguise since it 
finally encourages us to develop our own resources 
and, besides, there eventually would have been:a 
crisis anyway. 

e the immediate burden is.on. the consumer and 
the long-range burden ‘is on the government. 

*e any doubt that the energy crisis is bona fide is 
perhaps a little subversive. 

e mainly, the entire situation is very puzzling and 
industry knows best. 

Since Texas produces 38 per cent of this 
country’s crude oil and Houston is a humming oil 
center, a wide-eyed outsider might expect that 
energy coverage in Houston’s newspapers—the 
Post and the ,Chronicle—would be exhaustive, 
incisive, and well ahead of the rest of the country. 
Instead, a review of both newspapers’ energy 
clippings for 1973 reveals a pattern of superficial, 
insular, reactive reporting. If any oil company 
executive in “Hotston ‘was’ ever approached by a 
local reporter with any attitude other than 
reverence, no evidence of it exists in either paper’s 
files. What onedoés find is a hint of a strong and 
successful PR campaign by the industry. The same 
names—Bridges of Shell. Oil, Ikard of the 
American Petroleum Institute, Warner of Mobil— 
recur along with the standard message: the in- 
dustry is not to blame. 

Neither paper can properly be called an 
overt booster; nevertheless, 1973 energy coverage 
was marked by an absence of investigative 
reporting and a willingness to accept industry 
pronouncements as gospel. Obviously, the papers 
reflect local attitudes. The feeling in Houston was 
that the crisis applied maybe to the far-off Nor- 


' theast. You have only to step outside and try to 


breathe to discover that oil is a very big part of life 
in Houston. This, after all, is Oiltown, USA, and 
there must always be fuel enough here to light the 
skyscrapers by night and glut the hundreds of miles 
of freeways with one-occupant cars by day. The 
Mayor announced—and the papers dutifully 
reported it straight—that the so-called crisis would 
have little, if any, effect here. The police chief 
announced—again dutifully reported—that the SO 
mph speed limit idea was just another federal 
enroachment on states’ rights and, if he were 
governor, he would have something to say about 
what Nixon could do with his speed limit. 

The Post backed an attempt to get 
Houstonians to use car pools and then was sur- 
prised at the extent of the failure. It shouldn’t have 
been. In the first place, the Post didn’t mention 
that its plant is impossible to reach except by 





Chet Flippo, a contributing editor of Rolling Stone, 
lives in Austin, Texas. 





private car. The Post’s white ‘concrete- castie-is B> 


nestled on the Southwest Freeway, hard by a muilti- 
level freeway intersection’ aptly called. the 
“spaghetti bowl.” Houston’s buses; such as they 
are, don’t ply the freeway route; and if you tried to 
walk or bicycle to the Post you'd be squashed 
soonest by eight lanes of 70 mph traffic. Secondly, 
the Post didn’t understand the complexities of 
trying car pools in a city with several vork centers, 
a city that spreads itself for miles, a city where it’s 
not uncommon to commute 60 miles each way to 
work. Yet the Post told: commutets that. one- 
person-one-car must be stopped and quoted oil 
executives who tell consumers week after week that 
their “‘love affair with their ‘car’’ is over, that the 
era of “cheap and plentiful energy is over.” 

You also had the spectacle of Post president 
Bill Hobby being quoted week after week as he 
flayed the government for shackling oi] companies. 
Hobby is the son of publisher Olveta Culp Hobby, 
although the Post never identifies him thusly in 
stories—not even in the front-page endorsement of 
his campaign (successful) for lieutenant: governor. 
Oh yes, Hobby is also chairman of the Texas 


Energy Advisory Council. The Post has never’ 


spelled out exactly what the Advisory Council does, 
although it did report that Hobby asked the federal 
government once if it would play a role in 
allocation. The. paper also reported that Hobby 
believes strip mining would not hurt the Texas 
environment, inasmuch as Texas is mostly flat. 
Clip after clip in the Post energy file blindly 
presents the industry’s story and advises the 
consumer to take up his cross, assume his burden. 
Perhaps the most telling example appeared on 
page one of the Post on April 19. The day before, 
President Nixon had delivered an energy message 
and promised two policies that the oil and gas 


‘nataral gas at the wellhead. The Post's reaction 


a* 


pits itt 


was 4 22-inch story with the one-word, page-one 
headline: PRAISE! The story was written by Post 
oil editor. Darnell Peacock, who later in the year 
was elected president of the Association of 
Petroleum: Writers. Peacock, who seems especially 
sensitive to the needs of the oil and gas industry, 
quoted local executives at length to show their 
approval: of Nixon’s message. Peacock’s other 
contributions during 1973 do nothing to alter the 
impression that he is a pipeline to the industry: 


- .@ April: it’s better for the consumer to have some 


gas at higher prices than no gas at a low price. 
e July: Nixon’s calls for conservation by the 
consumer ahd intense energy research progr 
and creation of a federal energy office fall withit 
some recommendations of the industry. 


e August: a 


federal charter system for gas producers. 

e August: laws will not discover oil; resource of 
private industry is the only way out of the crisis. 

e September: offshore drilling in the Atlantic is 
worthwhile and probably inevitable. 

e. October: oi] spokesmen say mandatory 
allocation is not enough; the need is incentive for 
more exploration. 

e@ November: oil people aren’t overwhelmed by 
latest Nixon message. We need to drill in the 
Atlantic, in the Gulf of Alaska. 

e@ December: the big problem is Washington with 
its “big league logic.” 

In all, Peacock puffs up a billowing industry 
smokescreen. His counterpart at the Chronicle, 
Albert T. Collins, does much the same. His sources, 
likewise, are oil executives and company handouts. 


Occasionally, though, he comes up with a good 


“i, aceasta 


that Mitchell’s company assets had risen $120 
million in the previous 90 days because of increased 
oil and gas prices. Mitchell said that’s why there 
are excellent investment opportunities: in oil. 
Peacock and Collins are backed up by busi- 
ness writers who have discovered the energy beat late- 
ly. Peacock’s man is John Powers, who regularly 
avows in his energy column that: 1) companies are at- 
tacking the crisis, 2) we are wasting a lot of energy, 
3) American technology will eventually solve the 
problem, 4) Exxon says we should retain: our 
perspective, 5) Shell tried to warn us but nobody 
listened, 6) it’s’ Washington’s fault. . Collins’ 
business aide is Tommy Thompson, who’ has. 
nowhere near Powers’ flair for — sodastey 


handouts. 
ee 


The Post’s other heavy on the oil and. jos 
front is Washington columnist Clyde LaMotte, 
revels in doomsday reporting. LaMotte’-can* 
counted on week in and week out to tell us just how 
severe things are and how unjust it is that the 
industry has its hands tied. His July 29 column, for 
example, was headed: COMPLAINTS ABOUND 
THAT CRISIS COVERAGE IS UNFAIR TO OIL 
INDUSTRY. His primary source was the board 
chairman of Standard Oil of Indiana, but LaMotte 
strikes out on his own to observe that ‘“‘other oilmen 
have grumbled, too, when the critics of the 
petroleum industry have gotten front page 
treatment while the industry’s response-got no 
coverage at all or the story appeared on nee. 34 
among the liver pill ads.” 

Actually, LaMotte was exaggerating ‘nbn 
Oilmen got their say in Houston’s newspapers, aly 
after day, and not just on the oil page. 2 


(continued on page’ I) 





‘“One doesn’t often read 
a more revealing, more 
perceptive, nor more 
entertaining book 
about American 
politics—and the press” 


—MIKE WALLACE, National Observer 


‘“‘A very perceptive diary of the way political 
events were covered in the election year.’ 
—GARRY WILLS, N.Y. Review of Books 


. honest and 
—Publishers Weekly 


‘Very interesting . . 
provoCative.” 
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It Happened 
in New York 


In its Dec. 10 issue, New York magazine devoted 
no less than 15 pages (including nine 
photographs) to an effusive portrait of New 
York Post publisher and editor-in-chief Dorothy 
Schiff. Entitled ““The Life of New York’s Most 
Powerful Woman” and written by New York 
contributing editor Gail Sheehy, the piece 
describes Schiff as “‘an ageless Scheherazade,” 
“the Queen,”’ and “their majesty’’—the 
ultimate sensual woman who has fought a 
(mostly losing) battle to integrate a successful 
professional career with an equally satisfactory 
personal life. 

As must any reporter seeking to interview 
Schiff, Sheehy had to let her subject review the 
article prior to publication so that Schiff, in the 
Post publisher’s own standard phrase, could 
“correct for facts and debate conclusions.” 
After reading the completed article, Schiff 
provided some additional facts, and, according 
to Sheehy, n:ade only one request: couldn’t the 
number of references to the lady’s age (she is 70) 
be reduced from three to two? (Granted.) If 
there had been any.attempt to veto material, 
Sheehy declares, she would have “scrubbed the 
entire story.” 

While the Schiff piece was in the works, 
Sheehy herself was the focus of some publicity 
for her recently published book Hustling: 
Prostitution in Our Wide-Open Society 
(Delacorte Press), and during one of their early 
interviews, Schiff asked if the Post had done any 
articles about the book. Sheehy said she did not 
know. “‘Well, I'll see about it,’’ Sheehy recalls 
Schiff replying. Shortly thereafter, Post feature 
writer Jerry Tallmer interviewed Sheehy for a 
profile, or “Close-Up,” that ran on Sept. 27. As 
Sheehy reconstructs the story, toward the end of 
her interview with Tallmer, he said, “I’d like to 
ask you about the man in your life, and I know 
who he is.” “‘Do we have to say anything about 
him?” she asked. The Post profile touched 
briefly on this relationship between Sheehy and 
“ “the man with whom I share my life’,”’ but 
Tallmer did not identify him. 

Sometime after the Post profiie appeared, 
Sheehy relates, she met again with Schiff, who 
noted, “I see you didn’t mention Clay’s 
name. ..That was a good decision.” “Clay,” or 
the mysterious “man”’ in Sheehy’s life, happens 
to be New York’s editor and publisher, Clay 
Felker; and although their friendship is not 
exactly a secret in certain New York circles, 
Sheehy was surprised that Shiff knew anything 
about it. Sheehy denies reports that Felker’s 
name was kept out of the profile at Schiff’s 
request following a phone call from Felker. 
Tallmer insists he received “no pressure of any 
kind,” but refused to say whether he had 
discussed the profile with Schiff, or even 
whether she had assigned the article. 

The Post is very much a one-woman show, 
and Schiff policy forbids Post personnel to 
answer even the most innocuous inquiries. 
Instead, all are referred to the publisher herself. 
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After being put off by Tallmer and feature 
editor Joseph Rabinovich, we sought to put our 
questions to Schiff. First, an assistant asked for 
them in writing. After Scheherazade examined 
our queries, she instructed her assistant to tell 
us we could come and interview her if she was 
allowed to see what we wrote so she could 
“correct for facts and debate conclusions.’’ We 
declined. 

We next turned to Felker to try and get 
some of our questions answered, but five 
telephone calls drew no response. Felker, 
however, is not always so reluctant to pick up 
the phone. Last summer, he exploded over a 
Newsweek review of Sheehy’s book slated to run 
in the Aug. 20 issue of the newsmagazine. The 
review, a fairly cool one, said in part, ““Though 
most of the [book] is vivid, and a lot of it fun, by 
the time it’s over you’re likely to feel slightly 
had,” and went on to compare the author’s 
“‘sources’”’ to the characters found in 
Jacqueline Susann’s novels. There was also a 
brief mention of New York in the first 
paragraph: “Like the girls she writes about— 
and like New York Magazine, in which much of 
this material appeared—Gail Sheehy plays it 
fast and loose.” 

Felker somehow got wind of the review and 
made an angry call to Newsweek editor-in-chief 
Osborn Elliott, charging that the reviewer, 
general editor Charles Michener, was using the 
piece to attack New York and Felker himself. 
The implication was that Michener, a close 
friend of CBS Morning News anchorwoman 
Sally Quinn, was keen to stick the needle to 
Felker because of the controversial, unflattering 
cover story on Quinn that New York had recently 
run. 

Michener calls the attempt to link his 
dislike for the Quinn article to his downbeat 
review of the Sheehy book “absolutely wrong.” 
But Sheehy suggests that several “patently 
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untrue” references in the review—including 
Michener’s assertion that “‘once she heads injo 
Hell’s Bedroom proper, Sheehy leaves all the 
hard questions and real answers behind,” ys 
well as the Susann analogy—“‘leads one to think 
it [the review] had some other motivation,” 
Whatever the motivation, the review ran a; 
scheduled and Elliot assured Felker in a lette: 
that the magazine was not out to get the publisher 
of New York, or anyone else for that mattet. 
Elliott also had some thoughts for us when 
we spoke. He suggested that the whole business 
was inconsequential and that [MORE] would be 
wiser to deal with “mountains, not molehillg”’ 
We agree that the issues here are noi 
monumental. And in an effort to get our 
topographical priorities straight, we promise not 
to pursue this matter any further—even i 
Felker calls us back. 
—CLAUDIA COHEN 


The Realities 
At Channel 13 


“‘Realidades,” the solitary home of Hispani 
programming of New York’s WNET, will di 
with the new year, barring a miracle transfusio1 
of funds. But the weekly show, forced on the ai 
only last year through picketing am 
negotiation, will not die quietly. With th 
November firing of a “‘Realidades” producer— 
Jose Garcia—and the anemic state of Spanisl 
employment at WNET, the death of th 
program may well lead to a license challenge, ; 
court suit, and further picketing. 

In the hostile atmosphere now building 
some Latins are charging that the station i 
giving up on hard-hitting public affair 
programming, is being bullied by a conservativ 
board of trustees, is knuckling under to co! 
porate donors, and is reneging on an Hispani 
employment and programming agreemer 
signed in 1972. 

The financial strangling of ‘‘Realidades” | 
the result of a decision by public affairs/new 
program chief Fred Bohen—a Ford Foundatio 
import still in his first year—to spend $2 millio 
on “The Sist State” and severely cut othe 
programs. “Realidades” received $325,00 for i 
first season, less than half that for 1973-74. Tt 
money is now gone. The station was, in fairnes 
operating with $600,000 less for public affai 
programs this year because of Corporation ft 
Public Broadcasting and Ford Foundation cut 
But the Latins question putting so much en 
phasis on a single, even if nightly, news prograr 

An effort has been made by WNET fun: 
raisers to underwrite ‘‘Realidades,” but no o1 
is interested. None of the funding sources w 
touch a topical minority program. (Goya Foo 
was the brightest possibility but they, to 
declined.) Corporate fund-raiser Eli Harris adc 
that once a potential source turns down 
“Realidades” (or a “Black Journal”) he 
reluctant to say “yes” to any other program. 7 
do otherwise would be an obvious slap 
minority groups. So a donor is lost, and fun 
raisers become chary of selling minor 
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programs. 

In dismissing Garcia, Bohen has moved 
against the man who conceived and produced 
the original ‘‘Realidades” pilot and has been 
deeply involved in the show since its inception. 
He has also prickled management as an ad- 
vocate of Latin hiring and programming. Garcia 
has a reputation, even among admirers, for 
being “difficult to get along with,” “‘high- 
strung,” and frequently over budget in his 
documentary work. His effort of Oct. 15, “Chile: 
A Special Report,” gave Bohen a reason he may 
have been seeking to fire him. 

Billed in a WNET press release as 
“American television’s first in-depth profile of 
the September 11 overthrow of President 
Salvadore Allende’s government ... ,”’ the 
documentary was, in Bohen’s words, little more 
than a “memorialization and tribute to 
Allende.” This is not an unfair assessment. The 
paean was a piece of advocacy journalism with no 
new information or junta perspective. 
Opponents of Allende were “fascists” and the 
coup was described as “‘the bloodiest massacre 
in modern Latin American history.” Garcia 
repeatedly refused Bohen’s advice in gathering 


- and editing the material. 


Embarrassed by this lack of 
professionalism, Bohen delivered a highly 
unusual disclaimer for management at the start 
of the show, noting that this was only one of 
many views on the coup. However, he refused to 
air the program a scheduled second time. And 
he is now hindering distribution of cassette 
copies of the show to college groups by charging 
the full dubbing price of $35. Usually, WNET 
assumes the costs of dubbing and charges a 
nominal rental fee to improve circulation of its 
programs. But not in Garcia’s case. 

Humberto Cintron, executive producer of 
“Realidades,” is fighting Bohen on _ the 
dismissal. Regardless of the outcome, the firing 
could not have come at a worse time, as the 
employment picture for Latins at WNET is a 
dismal one. 

“The Sist State” has no Spanish editorial 
personnel among 24 on the show. By com- 
parison, two are black and ten are women. 
United Church of Christ data on black and 
Spanish hiring, prépared this year, show public 
television trailing commercial television 
nationally; WNET is in the middle of the pack 
among New York VHF stations. 

There is evidence as well that the board of 
trustees is starting to consolidate control over 
programming decisions. At least three 
trustees—Chairman Ethan Allen Hitchcock, 
John S. Crowley and Richard A.R. Pinkham 
(lawyer, management consultant, ad 
executive)—teported that they passed along 


- complaints about the Chile show to station 


management, and that they regularly offer 
programming advice. In addition, a special 
subcommittee (one of many) was set up six 
months ago under trustce Joan Ganz Cooney as 
a Program Review Board to advise on policy. 
Says Crowley: “The Board is concerned with 
program content. ..We do not view the station 
as one for advocacy journalism.” 

The station, for the moment, has managed 


to fend off the more obvious sorts of corporate - 


pressure. Despite hostile references in Garcia's 
documentary to Kennecott Copper and IT&T, 
the show did not produce more than grumbling 
in the New York offices. Kennecott does not now 


contribute to the station, having stopped when 


its profits fell with Allende’s nationalization of 
the mines. IT&T is not a large contributor; but 
Lorraine Cutter, administrator of the company’s 
contributions committee, said the Chile 
documentary will be reviewed by IT&T’s Latin 
American experts when the yearly WNET grant 
is next considered. The company has a script of 
the show in its possession. 

Garcia, “Realidades” executive producer 
Cintron, and Julio Rodriguez, chairman of the 
negotiating committee of the Community 
Representative Body, a non-professional 
collective which looks after Hispanic interests at 
WNET, have turned matters over to the Puerto 
Rican Legal and Defense Education Fund, 
where attorney Jose Rivera is investigating. The 
ousted Garcia continues to work on the last 


‘‘Realidades” show—“Latins in the Media.” It 


might be a short program. 
—DAVID M. RUBIN 


"if | Were 
Publisher... "’ 


It’s good to know The New York Times hasn't 
forgotten that it’s our very own hometown 
newspaper as well as the national, gospel. 
Splashed across. the top half of the: Times Dec. 
13 split page was a folksy article headlined 4th 
GRADERS DREAM OF MAYORAL POWER. 
The story reproduced the “If 1 Were Mayor...” 
essays of a Dalton School class, and posed the 
youthful authors in their classroom for a six- 
column picture. Among the students was Cindy 


Dalton School fourth-graders, including publisher's daughter Cindy Sulzberger 
(rear, second from right) as pictured in the Times. 


Che New Dork Cimes 
13. 





Sulzberger, daughter of Times 
“Punch” Sulzberger. 

Reporter Laurie Johnston had _ been 
assigned to write a precede for the compositions 
and to track down the full names of the, ten 
essayists. With the sixth sense reporters often 
have about these things, she “figured that some 
assistant metropolitan editor’s kid must be at 
Dalton.” When she and deskman Marvin Siegel 


publisher 


. realized the weight of the fish they had caught, 


they agreed that the story was getting better. 
Siegel, says Johnston, developed ‘‘a dazed look in 


his eyes.” 

Split page editor Mike Levitas is quick to 
point out that if the story is a good one, “that’s 
all that’s important,” Still, there is little 
willingness at the Times to help trace the origins 
of the story. Johnston says she was handed the 
essays by Levitas, who says he got them from 
metropolitan editor Arthur Gelb. But Gelb— 
through his secretary—says that Levitas has 
provided all the necessary information. A more 
helpful theory is offered by Sulzberger’s 
secretary Nancy Finn, who suggests that fourth 
grade teacher Ann Lane made an overture to the 
Times shortly after Election Day. 

Whatever the path from Dalton to West 
43rd Street, Levitas is correct about the story’s 
interest. The essays are an amusing collection of 
fancy(‘] would. . .live in a pure silver castle with 
pure gold statues;” “I would find some 
Christmas elves to clean up the graffiti’), and 
sincere naivete (‘‘People could make a machine 
like a big air-conditioner to blow away all the 
smog;” “Every child would get a scholarship to 
private school;” “if any important business goes 
on strike it’s a $200 fine”). Earlier, Sulzberger 
himself had been so impressed with the project 
that he brought Cindy’s essay to Gracie 
Mansion when he went to dine with the Lind- 
says. —C.C. 
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(continued from page. 11) 

Mitchell regularly hit both papers, as did Frank 
Ikard of A.P.I. On page one of the Post on Nov. 2, 
the vice president of Shell reminded customers that 
the days of cheap and plentiful energy are over. 
And Pennzoil in the Chronicle reiterated that the 
problem is serious. Same story said Pennzoil’s 
profits are up 25 per cent. Editor-Lt. Gov. Hobby 
was good for regular attacks on the government on 
behalf of the industry. And in the Post of July 31, 
William E. Simon (now the nation’s energy chief) 
argued that any antitrust action against oil 
companies would be bad for the consumer since it 
would likely aggravate the shortage. 

Further, once the shortage had. been of- 
ficially certified an authentic crisis, all hands at the 
. Post became energy experts. Coverage increased 
“ steadily: 28 energy stories in April, 68 in October; 
and 18S in November's file. Quantity does not of 
itself insure quality, however, as a breakdown of 
the Post's November efforts show: 

e 55 were oil and gas page entries. 

e 42 were wire stories from the Post's three ser- 
vices, AP, UPI, and Knight. 

e 14 were local editorials. 

e 17 were canned columns: Rowan, Alsop, Evans- 
Novak, etc. 

e 57 were staff-written news stories. 

By and large, staff stories were of the brushfire 
variety—trouble here, trouble there, forgotten by 
tomorrow—or were detailed accounts of oil 
executives’ speeches. Never does there appear any 
attempt to get behind the oil company platitudes 
with some hard questions about the crisis and some 
follow-up reporting. 

The Chronicle’s local coverage is as un- 
distinguished and just as hesitant as the Post’s. The 
Chronicle had only one scoop: a local debate 
pitting an environmentalist against two power 
company executives. The score: seven paragraphs 
for the executives, three for the environmentalist. 
The Chronicle, however, comes out-slightly ahead 
of the Post in two departments: its Washington 
bureau and its news services, both of which offer 
superior national coverage. Where the Post has 
only three news services, the Chronicle offers AP, 
UPI, Chicago Daily News, New York Times, 
Chicago Sun-Times, Los Angeles 
Times/Washington Post, Washington Star, 
Newsday, London Observer, Times of London, and 
the London Sunday Times. 

In November, the Post served up no less 
than three special series: one on the sun, one on the 
effects of the crisis on petroleum by-products, and 
an incredible seven-part series on superports. The 
sun we all know about and the by-product series 
was sufficiently unfocused (part two was a page-one 
stunner headed, FAST-GROWING CARPET, 
RUG BUSINESS SUFFERING) to ensure no 
readership. That superport series, however, raises a 
question or two; namely, why the Post is pushing so 
hard for superports in the Gulf of Mexico. By 
comparison to the Post’s seven articles, the 
Chronicle ran one cautious 21-inch story on the 
subject. 

The Post’s position was clearly conveyed in 
the lead of the first superport article: ‘“Two 
prestigious oil consortiums, whose member cor- 
porations are known around the world, are working 
as hard and as fast as they can to ease this nation’s 
energy shortage. They are Houston-based Seadock, 
Inc., and LOOP, Inc., in New Orleans.” The series 
was apparently so rushed that reporter Lou 
Wortham didn’t get around to explaining what 
LOOP meant (Louisiana Offshore Oil Port) until 
the second article and he then made that his lead. 
Aside from the breathless Post style—‘‘So each 
man [of the LOOP staff] as a specialist is a chief. 
The Indians are four young New Orleans 
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The energy crisis was not so severe in 
Houston that either the Post or the Chronicle was 
concerned about the large orange neon sign-atop 4 
building downtown at 712 Main, a mere gas can’s 
throw from the Chronicle’s white marble fortress. 
The sign, with 1.2 miles of neon tubing read, 
“Gulf,” and it could be seen from 25 miles away. It 
was so obvious that neither paper noticed it until 
late November when Gulf announced it was taking 
it down. The Post gave the event a 2'4-inch story on 
page 20 of the third section and the Chronicle 
ignored it. Gulf said the sign used enough elec- 
tricity to power 30 houses for a year. —C.F. 


beauties.”’"—the series assumes that there is going 
to be a Texas superport and that it will be a good 
thing. The Post had laid the groundwork for 
this breathtaking campaign with an Aug. 26 piece 
that casually mentioned that a superport would 
actually have a positive effect on the environment 
because it would cut down the number of oil spills 
at congested ports. 

One answer may lie in a 1969 amendment to 
the Post’s state charter, which shows that the 
Houston Post Co. has a certain interest in the oil 
business. The amending purpose clauses state the 
company’s intention to find and exploit, transport 
and treat, refine and process, and lease and sell 
“natural resources and their products, including 
but not limited to petroleum, oil, gas, coal, shale 
and all other minerals, any and all metals and 
timber.” A further clause allows the Post to 
“operate docks, drydocks, wharves, jetties, piers, 
warehouses and stores.” 

The only person who keeps the Post local 
staff from being confused with a petroleum PR 
agency has been environmental writer Harold 
Scarlett. He manages to cut through the myopia 
surrounding him now and then, as he did with a 
Nov. 11 column in which he stated flatly that ‘‘the 
only shortage is in vision and planning and effort’’ 
and that alternative energy sources are not likely 
anytime soon because they don’t fit into existing 
economic power structures. 

People like Scarlett are rare in Houston, 
and whatever message they manage to get across is 
more than counter-balanced by the local editorials. 
With stupefying vagueness, the Post’s ramble on 
until the reader is left wondering just what the hell 
these people are trying to say. Those that can be 
deciphered generally mean: waste not, want not; 
long johns may come back in; year-round Daylight 


14. 


Savings Time might be OK; so would 2 denintil 
curfew maybe, and whatever the govertior decides. 
to do about the crisis will be perfectly jake by us. 

The Chroniicle’s editorials are not far off: a 
positive stand is taken by saying that bicycles and 
other plain things are products of the crisis; the 
shortage is real, extravagance is bad; the Mideast 
crisis teaches us that our strength must be second 
to none; we’re learning a little now about recycling; 
we need mass transit; it’s unfair for us to go cold 
while Nixon shows little urgency; we need the 
Alaskan pipeline, and exploration incentives and 
offshore drilling; and the crisis is an unwelcome 
opportunity for more federal controls. 

The Chronicle officially recognized the crisis 
Nov. 18 when senior associate editor Les Bennett 
ran a signed piece on the paper’s Outlook page. 
Back in February, he had certified the existence of 
an energy shortage with a similar article that 
concluded that the only solution lay with govern- 
ment policies. His November piece was remarkable 
only in that he abandoned his earlier position that 
the environment was a consideration in any energy 
solution. and that he (and thus the Chronicle) 
generally endorsed the industry’s recom- 
mendations: immediate rationing or a tax boost to 
curtail fuel usage, rushing the Alaskan pipeline, 
hurrying development of atomic energy, and 
providing more incentive for oilmen to take greater 
risks in seeking new oil sources. 

More remarkable, he shared the Outlook 
page with a 48-inch statement from the National 
Petroleum Council, an industry advisory body to 
the Secretary of the Interior. The statement was 
headed, “‘Here’s why oil industry wants oil rationing 
at once.”’ It’s difficult, if not well-nigh impossible, — 
to argue with the NPC, since the industry holds all 
the cards. It alone has all the facts and figures on 
oil and gas—even the government depends on the 
industry for its information+-and it is very choosy 
about what it will and will not release. There is no 
one to speak for the other side, since the industry 
will not allow another side. (In an attempt at 
fairness, the Chronicle filled the rest of the page 
with what could be called the environmentalists’ 
viewpoint; but all it amounted to was an expression 
of fear that the environmental movement will be 
gutted by the energy crisis.) 

Briefly, the NPC laid the crisis to over- 
dependence on foreign supplies, which in turn has 
been caused by lack of development of our own 
natural resources and that lack is due to en- 
vironmental restrictions and federal regulations. If 
those shackles were loosened, quoth the NPC, the 
industry could extract us from this mess. It should 
have been obvious to some Houston reporters that, 
whether or not the big companies conspired to raise 
prices, drive out independent minor operators, 
erase environmental standards, get the Alaskan 
pipeline and offshore drilling, they are nonetheless 
getting the concessions they’ve wanted. That 
should be a ripe area for investigative reporting. 
But not in Houston. 


we even when the industry kingpins came 
to town for the American Petroleum Institute’s 
annual meeting Nov. 12-13. The Post got the town 
ready for the 3,000 oilmen with a six-page special 
A.P.I. section Nov. 11 (the previous month, the 
Post ran an eight-page supplement for the 
Interpipe ’73 Conference) that was half advertising 
and half puffery: welcoming ads from local oil- 
related companies, press releases and wire copy on 
the crisis. Especially edifying was a piece on the 
character and integrity of the oil industry: ‘This 
[independence and integrity] has been largely due 
to the competitive spirit and ethical standards 





prevailing in the petroleum industry, but also was 
due to.the licensing control of. the. New. York 
Produce Exchange. Unfortunately, like many other 
ethical controls, the United States Supreme Court 
saw fit in 1959. to weaken this structure, as it has 
others in this. permissive society. . 

Both. newspapers, via their oil editors, 
slavishly followed the speeches at the A.P.I. 
sessions: Rawleigh Warner, of Mobil warning of 
“‘chaos in this country” unless industry gets a hand 
in managing rationing, Frank, Ikard_ recalling all 
the industry warnings that, have gone unheeded, 
and all the others. The Post eyen found H. L, Hunt 
and allowed him to rail for awhile in print about 
the folly of federal regulations. In the end, the most 
revealing reportage of, the convention appeared in 
Marge Crumbaker’s column in the Post: 

An oil broker (from a nearby state) had the 
fastest action. in all. of the A.P.1. convention 
side parties. He chartered a three-decked yacht 
in Galveston and shuttled gitests down and 
back by Limo:and jet-heli. The first deck was 
all drinks. The second was all food. The third, 
and you just wouldn't believe the third deck 
popularity,: was'‘a dizzying’ sea of Las Vegasi 
showgirls. The inside info is that each girl was 


paid $1,000 a day. And that concludes our 
energy crisis lesson of the day. 


Neither the Post nor the Chronicle bothered 
to ask all the oil company brass for a clear ex- 
planation of the energy situation, or reasons for 
refinery cutbacks in 1972. Nor has there been. any 
explanation of the paradox of record profits by oil 
companies in the midst of a shortage. Or, any real 
projection of the economic impact of the crisis. Or, 
why the blame and burden is on the consumer. Or, 
what the Houston companies are doing to ease the 
crisis. What they’ve done to cause the crisis. Or, an 
analysis of federal energy agencies and policies. 


ne ari Convention provided «eedenaid 
dbportunity to asx the oil executives sonie of pig 
questions. Or about a story that broke Nov, 8. 1 
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~The formula goes like this: the United 
joe is a growing» ¢ountry; to maintain growth 
and our way of life, we need oil and gas; but we are 
having difficulty obtaining these fuels because of 
man-made shortages, shortages created by unwise 
policies of government, which have depressed 
prices. These policies have discouraged the oil 
industry from developing additional fuel supplies 
at a time when they should be working harder at 
that job than ever before. 

Until only recently, this industry point of 
view has so thoroughly saturated coverage of the 
energy crisis that in many instances it is impossible 
to distinguish between the advertisements and the 


Angeles- Washington Post News Service-article on 
page one. It summarized & Senate study released by 
Sen: Henry Jackson (D., Wash.) and constituted 
bombshell: the biggest oil companies suddenly cut 
back their refinery output in the spring of 1972. 
The study found that ‘the’ 10 largest refinery 
operators in the U.S. madelast winter’s shortage 
inevitable a year earlier. 

What would A.P.I.’s Frank Ikard say to 
that? If you live in Houston, you'll probably never 
know. 


reporting, On May, 1 Time sought to account for 
fuel. Shorta ges..this way: “Thus, the immediate 
problem, ie not by dwindling reserves but by~ 
inadequate, oi refining, capacities and man-made 
shortages. of; ‘patural gas.” The article went on to 
say that’ in ‘holding ‘down the price of gas, the 
government was helping to increase the demand: for 
this fuel while at the same time providing no in- 
centive for exploring new reserves. 

Time relayed this information as fact, just 
as the advertisements of the oil companies state it 
as fact. These are not facts, but heatedly disputed 
claims. All last spring, the major oil companies and 
independent concerns quarreled over whether 
refineries were actually operating at full capacity. 
Independent refineries reportedly operated at 
below capacity. Some refineries even closed down. 
A recent report by a Senate subcommittee revealed 
that refineries were, in fact, not operating at 
capacity. The oil shortages last winter, which in 
turn triggered the gasoline shortages last summer, 
were not due to refining capacity but occurred 
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because the major companies refused to maintain 
sufficient stocks of crude oil. 

As for natural gas, the shortages were man- 
made—but for reasons opposite to those described 
by Time. The industry publishes the reserve 
statistics. The government has refused to make an 
independent verification of those statistics even 
when the reserves in question are under federal 
jurisdiction in the public domain. Therefore, it’s 
impossible to tell the extent of the shortage. As for 
the price of gas, in 1971, the Federal Power 
Commission, which regulates producer prices, 
awarded the producers a higher price. They 
subsequently went out and increased the rate of 
drilling and recorded an increase in the number of 
successful gas wells. But the amounts of new gas 
committed to the interstate markets declined. That 
was because the companies sealed off the new wells 
in speculation that the price of gas would rise still 
further. Higher prices have not resulted in more 
gas for American consumers, but less gas. 

But these are relatively minor con- 
tradictions. The major assumptions under which 
the press operates lead the public to an increasingly 
bewildering set of contradictions and _ into 
deepening crisis. If, for instance, we follow the 
advice of industry as parroted to us by the papers 
and TV, we will mine the largely untouched coal 
supplies in the western mountains and use that coal 
as a feedstock for synthetic fuel. Yet, if we do that 
we will quickly change an agricultural region into a 
mining camp, draining away the scarce water 
supplies. We will end up consuming more energy in 
the production of the synthetic fuels than the 
synthetic fuels themselves will ever produce. So, by 
1985 or 1990, or maybe even 2000, we will face an 
even worse energy crisis. 

Or, if we follow the advice of the oil com- 
panies as relayed by the media and drill for oil in 
the Atlantic Ocean off the east coast, we will bring 
upon the already staggering eastern seaboard 
new crushes of industrial development: ports, 
undersea pipelines, refineries, petrochemical 
works, chemical combines, freighters, and oil 
spills. That oil, if in fact there is much oil there, will 
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be exhausted in a short time by our growing 
economy and then we will be left with more ruined 
seacoast and an industrial graveyard. 


W.,, is it that the general press, which can 
question the affairs of state, fiercely investigate the 
President and his subordinates, obtain and publish 
detailed information affecting the national 
security, simply seems unable to cast a cold eye on 
the basic industrial underpinnings of American 
society? While there are myriad small publications 
that serve the corporate world with detail, 
speculation and gossip, only one major newspaper, 
The Wall Street Journal, attempts to publish this 
sort of information, and even here it is often written 
in nuances understood only by sophisticated 
businessmen. 

It may be that this inability to cover the 
private sector is due to the simple disinclination of 
reporters and editors, who by nature find business 
boring and complicated. If you want to be a 
muckraker it is easier to attack government, where 
the information to expose is more likely to be 
public and the officials more likely to buckle under 
nasty questions. In addition, it is probably true that 
many reporters, most of whom are middle-class 
Americans, reflect the interests of their employers, 
who are conscious of advertising and other cor- 
porate pressures. 

But these are not in any sense fundamental 
explanations. A more substantial reason is that 
reporters, like their editors and owners, be- 
lieve that American industry needs no attention, 
that the structure works. American business takes 
care of itself through the forces of competition. 
Time, in the same story quoted above, put it very 
well: “‘No one is suggesting a conspiracy to raise 
prices; the literally hundreds of electric utilities, 
gas, coal and oil companies that all seek com- 
petitive advantage over one another, could not 
effectively coordinate such a campaign.”’ 

But, of course, that is precisely what critics 
have suggested for decades. Why is it that the 
American press cannot take seriously the 
possibility that the American industrial economy is 
in a state of protracted crisis, that it does not work 
and will have to change, and that the energy crisis 
is part of that process? 


E... now, when the press is hurrying to 
catch up with the energy crisis, reporters still are 
not dealing with the fundamental issues. True, the 
stories are more perceptive. Mitchell Krauss on the 
CBS Evening News made a good report last month 
on the conflict over the oil and gas reserve 
Statistics, the immediate underlying issue of the 
energy crisis. Edward Cowan of The New York 
Times and George Wilson of The Washington 
Post in December began to point out the con- 
tradictions in the oil companies’ reserve and 
production figures. Alfred Malabre, Jr., in The 
Wall Street Journal, made a beginning inquiry into 
the possibility that the current oil shortage could 
lead to an economic depression. But, for all its 
virtues, this sort of reporting is still fairly shallow 
and surely should have been done years ago. 

Rarely does the media discuss seriously the 
unraveling politics of energy: the political battles, 
for example, over the future of coal in the west and 
oil offshore in the Atlantic. The Federal Power 
Commission, scene of the big battles over energy 
since 1968, goes virtually uncovered by all the 
major media. 

In part, the lack of incisive questions is due 
to an ignorance of what the really important 


sources are for trying to deal intelligently with the 
energy crisis. The following guide is offered as a 
sort of primer for reporters and readers alike as 
they try to sort out the maze of statements, claims 
and counter-claims on the subject. It is not all- 
inclusive by any means, but I hope it can be of 


some help. 


Most information on the energy crisis comes 
from the petroleum industry or from governmental 
agencies that are allied with the industry. Among 
the more prominent are the American’ Petro- 
leum Institute (A.P.I.), the oil company trade 
association; the National Petroleum Council 
(N.P.C.), a joint government-industry planning 
group that reflects the petroleum industry’s in- 
terests; Interior Department agencies (including 
the Office of Oil and Gas, U.S. Geological Survey 
and Bureau of Land Management), which 
historically have labored to assist the extractive 
industries in exploiting natural resources located in 
the public domain territories; the Interior com- 
mittees of the Congress, both of which over the 
years generally have represented the interests of the 
extractive industries; the Federal Power Com- 
mission, which under law is supposed to regulate 
the producer price of natural gas. Under Nixon, the 
commission is strongly anti-regulation and a major 
mouthpiece for the oil companies. 

Reporters should identify the sources of 
claims on the energy crisis, and where possible 
place the sources in a historical context. Infor- 
mation from the various companies or industrial 
groups should be treated as claims, not facts. For 
the clearest, fullest disclosure of any individual 
company’s operations, follow the annual report, 
proxy statements and the prospectus filed with the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. These are 
basic documents and supposedly factual. In ad- 
dition, two useful and informative industry 
journals are the Oil Daily, a reliable, aggressive 
trade sheet; and the Oil and Gas Journal. 


The Industry 

Although the major petroleum companies 
insist the different sectors of the energy business all 
are engaged in fierce competition (gas station 
against gas station, coal company against oil 
company, etc.) this is hardly the case. Two thirds of 
the world’s oil still is controlled by large, vertically 
integrated companies that produce, process, 


‘transport, and market petroleum products. The 


“seven sisters,” as they are called, include Stan- 
dard Oil Company of New Jersey, the Royal Dutch 
Shell group, Gulf, Texaco, Standard Oil Company 
of California, Socony Mobil, and _ British 
Petroleum. In the U.S., oil companies also produce 
most of the natural gas, maintain substantial 
interests in the uranium and nuclear power in- 
dustries as well as holdings in coal. (One oil 
company, Kerr-McGee, reportedly accounts for 
more than 20 per cent of the uranium business. Oil 
companies account for about one third of coal 
production.) 

Most of the oil and gas, and future coal 
supplies, are located in public domain lands; that 
is, territories under direct jurisdiction of the federal 
government. Yet, one major problem in assessing 
the extent of the energy crisis is that the federal 
government does not make its own independent 
investigations of reserves of oil and gas. Its coal 
estimates are incomplete. In the case of both oil 
and gas, the government relies exclusively on in- 
dustry statistics, and the industry never has been 
willing to reveal background data on which reserve 
estimates are based. Thus, there is no way to verify, 
one way or the other, industry claims of shortages. 

A recent concise statement setting forth the 
structure and operations of the petroleum industry 





as it pertains to oil and natural gas is contained in 
the testimony of John W. Wilson, until recently chief 
of economic studies at the Federal Power Com- 
mission, before Senator Philip Hart’s antitrust 
subcommittee on June 27, 1973. Wilson sets forth 
the basic structure of the industry, shows how the 
different companies join with one another in 
bidding and producing oil and gas; how the 
government’s policies reinforce the cartelization. 
He shows how the producers are intertwined with 
gas pipeline companies, which are meant to 
function separately; and how the major producers, 
using affiliates, bid up the price of gas in the 
intrastate markets. This paper is a first-rate primer 
on the structure and operations of the oil cartel. It 
is brief and documented in detail. Testimony by 
another EPC economist, David Schwartz, before 
the same committee on the same day traces the 
history of gas-pricing policy. Both Schwartz and 
Wilson explain how the Nixon commission’s policy 
of awarding gas producers with higher prices has 
produced less, not more, gas and encouraged 
rampant speculation. 

Another important piece of testimony 
before the Hart subcommittee was provided by 
James Halverson, the chief economist at the 
Federal Trade Commission. Halverson reports on 
an initial investigation by the FTC into reserve 
records of gas producers. Halverson says these 
records contain discrepancies and that in certain 
cases the producers appear to maintain two sets of 
records. 


Current Oil Shortages 

Both the petroleum industry and the federal 
government blame the Arab boycott for the oil 
shortages that are producing the current energy 
crisis. But there is substantial and growing 
documentation that suggests the industry itself has 
brought on the shortages. The Senate Government 
Operations Permanent Subcommittee on 
Investigations published a document Nov. 8 en- 
titled, “Staff Study of the Oversight and Efficiency 
of Executive Agencies with Respect to the 
Petroleum Industry, Especially as it Relates to 
Recent Fuel Shortages.” This document explicitly 
demonstrates, quoting government and industry 
memoranda, that the oil firms deliberately reduced 
refining capacity in 1972 and refused at govern- 
ment urging to import more crude oil from abroad. 
The companies refused to make fuel oil, and in- 
stead refined gasoline because they could make 
more money that way. This short report is 
crammed with facts and figures on oil production 
and refining, and best of all, explains the basic 
workings of the business in a simple, straight- 
forward way. 

Testimony in late November, 1973, before 
Senator Floyd Haskell’s Interior subcommittee on 
the oil industry also produced evidence that 
countered industry claims about the shortage. In 
particular, Senator Frank Moss reported on an 
investigation of oil pipelines. He explained how 
major petroleum producers shifted around their 
supplies of fuel oil during 1972, apparently with an 
eye to exacerbating the shortage of fuel oil by 
storing oil in the East when it was badly needed in 
the Midwest. 


Energy Conservation 


President Nixon already has misinterpreted 
this subject by discussing it in terms of people 
putting out lights or setting back thermostats. 
Most energy is consumed by industrial or com- 
mercial users, and energy conservation involves a 
close analysis of how those large consumers use 
energy, how a shortage of oil or electricity can 
trigger other shortages. Proper energy conservation 
measures offer an enormous opportunity to 
restructure the political economy along far more 


efficient and less inflationary lines. Also, and most 
important, along ecologically sound principles. 

A good, short-hand guide to political energy 
conservation programs is contained in an October, 
1972, staff study of the Office of Emergency 
Preparedness called the “Potential for Energy 
Conservation.” It discusses a range of steps the 
government might initiate to conserve energy, and 
argues that the bulk of oil imports from the Middle 
East could be cancelled out if various measures 
were undertaken, including sharp increase in mass 
transit, decline in the growth of the airline industry 
and movement of freight by train instead of truck. 

Energy conservation is handled in more 
detail in a series of monographs prepared by Eric 
Hirst of the Oak Ridge National Laboratories. In a 
study of transportation, Hirst runs down the 
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(continued from page 9) 

dictator. I try to give all my colleagues total 
autonomy. But they know there’s one guy in 
charge. 

Of course, you have to be number two 
before you become number one—unless you're 
born into something. I was born into a poor family. 
I had to create my own paths. Sure, I’ve been 
second vice president, first vice president, and 
executive vice president. But I had only one goal in 
life and that was to be president. 

A fellow like Ward Quaal, he’s one of the 
old hands now. That doesn’t mean I’m going to 
vegetate. I intend to devote more time to our 
subsidiaries and to develop young people who come 
forth with new ideas. |, don’t Jook forward to 
retirement. I feel I have many useful years ahead of 
me. When the time comes to step aside, I won't 
regret it at all. I have a lot of writing to do. I'll have 
so much to do. 


amounts of energy consumed directly and in- 
directly by the automobile, the energy costs in 
hauling freight by different means, the effect of 
airlines and so on. In a study on food he examines 
the amounts of energy used in processing and the 
fast food business. 


tints the fuel shortage is the fun- 
damental question of how the society is organized. 
In one way or another, this is sure to be the central 
issue in this country for the next quarter century 
and it cannot be addressed without a ceaseless 
inquiry by the press at every level into the nature 
and operation of American industry. The energy 
crisis is clearly as good a place to start as any. 


You're more of a philosopher-king than a 
boss... 

I think that is true. When I came here 
sixteen years ago, August first, I never had any 
desire to be a czar. I don’t like to say I ruled with 
an iron hand, but I had to take charge and clean up 
the place. | am the captain calling the signals and 
every once in a while I call the right play and we're 
pretty lucky. 

I don’t feel any pressure, though my family 

says I sometimes show it. I’m not under tension. I 
go to bed at night and I sleep well. The company is 
doing well. My people are functioning as a team. 
The success story is not Ward Quaal. It’s a great 
team of people. 
POSTSCRIPT: ‘On a typical day we get about 
seven hundred phone calls, We average eighty a 
day long distance."’ I estimated that during the 
time of this conversation, there were about forty 
phone calls for Ward Quaal. 
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The Making of Patrick Buchanan 


BY BRIT HUME 


After Patrick Buchanan downed a few beers one 
night 13 years ago, he had an automobile accident 
that isd to an altercation with two Washington 
policemen. The officers reported that Buchanan 
“did...use profane language, indecent and ob- 
scene words. ..and engage in loud and boisterous 
talking and other disorderly conduct.” What’s 
more, the police records say, “‘he began to fight and 


kicked the arresting officer about the body.” He 
was charged with two counts of assaulting a 
policeman and thrown out of Georgetown 
University for a year. Three months later, after 
some plea bargaining on Buchanan’s behalf by a 
noted Washington criminal lawyer, the charge was 
reduced to “disorderly conduct.”” And Buchanan, 
beginning what may now be regarded as something 


''There is no question that Buchanan considers 
himself the voice of the conservative 
movement in the Administration today and 
one of its potential intellectual leaders in 
the future.”’ 
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of a tradition, pleaded nolo contendere. 

Since then, Buchanan has gone straight, 
although he has been exposed to a wide assortment 
of criminals in the past five years as a member of 
the White House staff. In fact, Buchanan seems to 
be the only Presidential assistant who has gained 
stature in the Watergate debacle. He is certainly 
the only one to come out on top in a confrontation 
with the Senate Watergate Committee. Ever since 
his successful outing against Sam Ervin & Co. 
Sept. 26, Buchanan has been carrying on the fight 
against President Nixon’s critics and his own in a 
variety of other arenas. He has been on early- 
morning television (the CBS Morning News), late- 
night television (the Jack Paar Show), and the op- 
ed pages of The New York Times and The 
Washington Post. And while he no longer kicks his 
opponents about the body, most of them would 
agree that Pat Buchanan still plays rough. 

He began his appearance before the Ervin 
committee with a blistering statement denouncing 
the committee for summoning him on short notice 
and the staff for leaking information about him in 
advance—“character assassins” he called them. 
The committee had obtained a batch of tough 
political strategy memos Buchanan had written for 
the 1972 campaign, which the staff thought might 
have provided the inspiration for all the dirty 
tricks. Buchanan defended the memos persuasively 
as nothing more than “political hardball’ and 
lectured the senators confidently on the fine points 
of political strategy and ethics. For illustration, he 
told tales of Democratic dirty tricks in earlier 
campaigns which brought roars of laughter from 
the audience. He left the room looking vindicated 
and the committee looking foolish. 

In his last turn on the op-ed page of the 
Times, Buchanan made a sharp rebuttal to a piece 
published there earlier by press critic Ben 
Bagdikian, which criticized the news summaries 
Buchanan and his staff put together each day for 
President Nixon. Bagdikian had cited a number of 
errors in one of the summaries as evidence of 
“slovenly and misleading reporting’ in their 
preparation. Buchanan responded that Bagdikian 
had “‘never seen nor read” any of the summaries 
and that he had borrowed his facts from an 
analysis done two and a half years earlier by 
another journalist. He then went on to quote a 
number of respected journalists’ highly favorable 
comments on the news summaries. The allegation 
that Bagdikian had not read any of the summaries 
turned out to be false and Buchanan did not 
dispute any of the errors that had been mentioned. 
But his rebuttal nevertheless sounded devastating. 


More recently, he mixed it up with Tom 
Braden in the letters to the editor section of the 
Post’s op-ed page. Braden had run a column on 
some White House anti-media memos entitled 
“Pat Buchanan’s Media Papers.” The trouble was 
that Buchanan didn’t write them and had not been 
questioned about them before the Watergate 
committee. Buchanan came back at Braden with 
all of that, and more. “What is inexplicable,” he 
concluded, “is why The Washington Post—with 
that pack of mastiffs hanging around the city desk 
ready to take a chunk out of any of the Post’s critics 
on command—should turn the assignment over to 
one of Katharine Graham’s lap dogs.” Braden 
replied that that was name-calling, but there was 
little doubt who had the better of the exchange. 

I first met Pat Buchanan last March when 
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we appeared together on.the cig Be Show, 
along with the rie Bradlee, Edwin Newman 
of NBC, and Vic Gold, who-was fresh from @ tour of 
duty as Spiro Agnew’s press secretary. We were 
there for debate on the Nixon Administration and 
the media. Buchanan was reputed to be a brainy 
young arch-conservative intellectual who had 
masterminded the administration’s attacks on the 
press. The New. York Times Magazine had said he 
was “never at a loss for words when discussing his 
favorite subject—presidents and the press."’ But 
Buchanan was in poor form that night. He wasn’t 
at a loss for words, but he was tense, like a man 
behind enemy lines, which, considering his views 
about the networks, he probably felt he was. He 
rattled off his arguments in staccato fashion, which 
made them sound as if they had been ‘memorized. 
And he rose to every piecé Of bait and‘ ended up 
making embatrassingly vigorous defenses of such 
matters as the FBI's investigation of CBS’s Daniel 
Schorr. Buchanan specilated ‘that the FBI might 
have been probing Schorr prior to a job offer made 
by the Administration to get him off the air. The 
audience, a collage of long hair and denim that was 
against Buchanan anyway, booed loudly. But even 
on an off night, the elements of the Buchanan 
media philosophy came through with clarity. A few 
samples: 
...all this administration has ever asked 

for. ..on network television, frankly, is a fair 

shake. Now, until -we get that fair shake, 

network television can expect to be criticized, 

and, I might add, we’ve had our say, network 

television has had its say, and over the last 

three years there has been a greater collapse in 

public confidence in the objectivity, in the 

balance, and in the fairness of network 

television than in all the previous history of it. 

Now you’ve had your chance to say what you 

wanted, we've had our opportunity to say a 

we wanted. I think the results in the jud 

of the American people is that the aeieets anh 

biased, that they are unfair, and that they are 


unbalanced, and:I think there are examples to 
prove it. 

Something like 90 per cent of the fewspa: 
in the country [endorsed President Nixon}. But 
if you look at the big media, these com- 
munications cartels, what we call the 
megamedia, you’re talking about, say, net- 
works—CBS, NBC—Time, the Washington 
Post Company, which controls Newsweek, 
which controls, — the leading TV station 
in Washington, the all-news radio station [and] 
has its own wire service. . . And then if you went 
down the cities of the East, for —_ i The 
Boston Globe is the dominant _ 
liberal-left. New York Times in York. 
Baltimore Sun, Louisville Courier-Journal, St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch, Detroit Free Press. Your 
big dominant media, you ears media, is 
liberal, but the much sm media and the 
less dominant media tends to be more con- 
servative, in support of the President. 

On Watergate and the Pentagon Papers, 
Buchanan ventured this view: 

What I’m talking about is, frankly, the 
hypocrisy of The Washington Post, which takes 
top-secret documents of the government of the 
United States and says,‘‘I’m gonna take those 
secret documents” and publishes them, and then 
expresses at awe when five anti-Castro 
Cubans walk into Watergate and try and get a 
look at Larry O’Brien’s mail. That’s what I’m 
talking about. 


Ss... that night, I had wondered about 
Buchanan often. At the time of the Cavett show, 
the Watergate tide hadn’t turned and Buchanan 
was plugging a short book he had published 
(underwritten by a Philadelphia bank) called The 
New Majority. ‘‘While the Nixon landslide was a 
victory of the man over McGovern,” the book said, 
“it was also a victory of the ‘new American 
majority’ over the ‘new politics,’ a victory of 
traditional American values and beliefs over the 
claims of the ‘counter-culture,’ a victory of ‘Middle 
America’ over the celebrants of Woodstock Nation. 


* prosperous 


This reality makes the long-predicted ‘realignment 
of parties’ a possibility, and could make Mr. Nixon 
the Republican FDR.” Now, of course, that hope 
has been shattered. But through it all, Buchanan 
has carried on, manning the sagging defenses and 
trying to rally the President's wavering allies with 
scathing attacks on their mutual enemies. 


BB vcnanan was much more relaxed and 
amiable when I went to see him recently in his 
quarters in the Executive Office Building next to 
the White House than he had been the night of the 


Cavett show. The first thing that caught my eye as I 


walked into his spacious, blue-carpeted office was a 
wall plaque ‘that ‘read:' “Jlegitimi Non Car 
boruhdum,” ' which, loosely translated, means 
“Don’t let the bastards get you down.” We chatted 
briefly for a while about growing up in Washington, 
an experience ‘we share, although we never kriew 
each other. He is one of nine children from a 
Catholic family where animated 
discussions of politics often took place at the 
dinner table. ‘‘That’s one reason all of us talk very 


rapidly,” he said. “You had to, you know, just to get 


a thought in across the table.” I told him I had 
heard that the dinner-table discussions sometimes 
became so heated that a little scuffling ensued. He 
laughed. ‘‘Such things were fairly rare,” he said. 

Buchanan has a ruddy, classically Irish 
face, with hair slicked back, Robert McNamara- 
style, although he now allows it to grow long 
enough to curl above his shirt collar. He was 
wearing a white broadcloth shirt with Presi- 
dential seal cufflinks and a blue Countess Mara 
tie, in a Windsor knot. His suit was a blue glen 
plaid, his shoes, black. When he laughed, as 
he did often during our conversation, his face 
reddened even more and seemed to open up. Mast 
of the time, though} he wore that determi 
look—with lips ma tight line and eyes narrowed 
slightly—that makes him appear pugnacious, like 
an Irish prize-fighter. 

I. asked him about the brand of. con- 
servatism he practices, which is totally lacking in 
the libertarian strain that has characterized much 
conservative thought in this country. He said there 
was a breach between libertarians and 
traditionalists in the conservative “movement,” as 
he called it. He was a traditionalist. 

“I’ve got a Catholic background and 
traditional training,” he said. ‘‘I think there’s an 
ideal of a good society that can be adduced, and 
you should make an effort to advance toward that. 
Certain things like pornography and the like I 
would outlaw because I see no useful purpose to 
them whatsoever and a great deal of deleterious 
influence on the society and young people.. -1 
don’t go as far as to say that people are children, 
but there are some things that you know are right 
and wrong and you can make judgments about 
them and pass laws with regard to them. I can 
understand even the motivation of even the people 
who were in the temperance movement. They were 
well motivated.” Buchanan hastened to point out 
that while he was for outlawing marijuana, por- 
nography and prostitution, he did not favor 
making alcohol illegal. ‘‘Let’s not be extremist,” he 
said, laughing. 

I wondered about the impact of the 
Watergate scandals on his morale. “Yeah,” he 
conceded, “‘it had an impact on my morale. Sure it 
did. Obviously, errors were made—wrongdoing 
and mistakes. But you've still got -certain 
obligations of loyalty, to the President and to the 


Administration and you’re not exonerated from. 


these obligations simply because that wrongdoing 
occurred.” 


20. 


Throughout our conversation, Buchanan 
spoke of himself as a member of the conservative 
movement. He said when he leaves the White 
House—which he said he has no present plans to 
do—he would like to remain in the “world of 
issues.” He talked of conservative sentiment in 
America as a “great unharvested field.”"There was 
no question that Buchanan considers himself as 
the voice of his movement in the Administration 
today and one of its potential intellectual leaders in 
the future. I wondered if that identity was com- 
patible with his role as the Administration’s hardest 
counterpuncher in times of trouble. It is known, for 
example, that Buchanan doesn’t believe that John 
Dean masterminded the Watergate cover-up and 
that he doesn’t consider the President—and 
certainly those closest to him—above suspicion in 
the case. Yet he carries on the counterattack. I . 
asked him which he was—the resident conservative 
intellectual or a polemicist manning the bat- 
tlements in defense of Nixon, no matter what. 

“I think you’ve got to do both,” he replied. 
“You’ve got an obligation as a member of the 
Administration when policy decisions are made, 
having given your input, to support that 
Administration. I think you do. And I do that. . .I 
don’t see any inconsistency with that and my being 
a political conservative who argues that point of 
view within and who is a member in fairly good 
standing in the movement still. I don’t have any 
great concern on that. There are some issues, some 
issues in foreign policy that could be serious enough 
if decisions are made—if you feel that, then I think 
you ought to go, I think. . .They’ve come close, but 
they haven’t got that bad.” 


B..<0i:. his disagreements with the 
“‘liberal’’ media, Buchanan has his admirers and 
friends among newsmen: ‘“‘He really ‘is’ a true 
believer in the media conspiracy theory,” says Jules 
Witcover of The Washington Post. ‘‘He firmly 
believes that reporters are overwhelmingly 
against Nixon.”’ Witcover regards Buchanan as an 
absolutely honest man—and frank. “His views are 
out front—sometimes to his embarrassment. He’s 
never lied to me, or even intentionally misled me. 
There are a hell of a lot of people who don’t take 
that approach. He’s a guy I feel confident I can get 
a truthful answer from, or no answer.” 

A similar view comes from Bob Jackson, a 
respected correspondent for The Los Angeles 
Times, who enjoys Buchanan’s sense of humor and 
respects his ability to make objective political 
judgments, despite his hardline convictions. 
Jackson remembers Buchanan being able to crack 
a joke last April when the siege of the White House 
began and Haldeman and Ehrlichman were on 
their way out. “There are going to be some empty 
limos,” Jackson remembers Buchanan saying with 
a laugh. And he recalls Buchanan’s admiring 
comments during Sen. Edmund Muskie’s 1970 
election eve speech. “I can remember Pat watching 
and saying, every so often, ‘Damned ef- 
fective...great stuff...Boy, he’s good. The 
contrast is terrific, we did just the wrong thing!” 
And Jackson says that because Buchanan joined 
Nixon during the years of apparent political 
oblivion in the mid-1960s, he has an indepen- 
dent relationship with the President that has 
given him access around and over the Haldemans 
and Haigs. “His relationship goes directly to the 
President. He’s not afraid anyone’s going to cut 
him out.” 

Other reporters are less enthusiastic, 
although they don’t like to be quoted. You hear 
comments like “sincere paranoid”’ and ‘‘dangerous 
man” in discussions of Buchanan with White 





;. : ‘But’ perhapsa ‘more im- 


portant assessment, at least for the time being, 
comes from Harrison Salisbury, who. retired last 
month as editor of the Times op-ed page. Salisbury 
says Buchanan was welcome there, anytime. “I like 
his stuff. It’s sassy.and brusque. .He’s a feisty guy. 
He’s combative and he really believes this stuff. I 
don’t think he’s out for the main chance. I think 
he’s loyal and I think he’li go down with the ship.” 


©.2:: Buchanan sees no inconsistency in 
his roles as Richard Nixon’s diehard hit man and 
the Administration’s resident thinker. But the two 
roles raise questions that might ultimately force 
him to choose between them. For example, he has 
called Clark Mollenhoff of the Des Moines Register 
“the best investigative reporter in the business” 
and says he has no objection to Mollenhoff’s or 
anyone else’s aggressive questions about 
Watergate. Watergate isa legitimate story and 
should be pursued,” he says. But if that’s so, how 
can Buchanan honestly think, as he wrote in the 
Times on Aug. 2, that “The Watergate crowd 
cannot hold a candle to its principle accusers in 
politics and the press...There now appears no 
damage to United States interests that is unac- 
ceptable and no political principle that they will 
not rise steadily above—to sink their teeth in the 
President of the United States”? And how can 
Buchanan expect to be taken seriously as a student 
and critic of the media when his unwavering loyalty 
to Richard Nixon gives him such an obvious ax to 
grind? Asked, for example, if he were equally 
offended by stories slanted in favor of the 
Administration as by those he thought were biased 


against it, he hemmed afd hawed, then answered, 


“There is little, if any, that I can see in the Hard 


news media where stories are slanted in favor of 


. this '"Administration.”But what about all that 


glowing copy that came out of Russia and China 
during the President's visits? And what about the 
Presidential surrogates who were elevated to equal 
standing in the news when answering George 
McGovern’s campaign charges in 1972. while 
Richard Nixon stood, above the battle? if 
Buchanan’s vision is truly clear, how cou iid he 
argue feverishly, as he did on the Cavett show, that 
a 1968 New York Times editorial critical of Spiro 
Agnew’s ethics was actually a ‘“‘phony story” 
meriting an all-out counterattack from candidate 
Nixon himself? Is it not mores likely that, Ans ead of 
responsible media criticism, th¢ ypfive-t for, 


over the Times’ editorial .was.,.mpte, ser ‘ 





expressed in a Buchanan Joeme that ymmediate) 


preceeded it? “You mig ight SS SQme fa pb no 
down South,” the memo began, “with a good blast 
at The New York Times.” 


F.. all of Buchanan’s undoubted sincerity, 
even he doesn’t dispute that there is more than a 
modicum. of political strategy in the 
Administration’s fight with the media. And that’s 
the point. Pat Buchanan is an honorable and 
talented man. But he has a passion for politics, 
and the Irish brawler quality he displayed that night 
in Georgetown thirteen years ago is still there. If 
called upon to choose between the detachment of 
the intellectual and the more rough and ready code 
of the political partisan, there seems good reason 
to suspect that Buchanan will come out swinging. 


(continued from page 2) 
edited it. The “radical manipulation” Ms. Charas 
describes ‘simply did not take place. 
—Blizabeth Stevens 
ip » Princeton, NJ. 


In “Giving T.V. Back to the Indians” [MORE— 
December, 1973), the author misrepresented the 
work of Global Village. I’ve never felt compelled to 
resort to a letter to the editor’s column before, but 
journalism that borders on the irresponsible calls 


(OESATEIRAMG oct bart var? 1 
y be bhbe ath og Asta negative view of 
Glo abal, V, Jillage.b y, Jenoring, what she observed in 
our. ideo workshops, Rot, discussing any of the 
SHES aSPr oho BFOMP: and, instead, giving 
a “distorted view of a single project called, 
“Lifestyles—A Study in Feedback.” 

Some of the facts omitted were that Global 
Village is currently offering three workshops in 
video production, one intensive workshop that has 
produced ten programs aired over the Public 
Access Channels, including a series on the United 
Nations with in-depth interviews of the heads of 
missions on current world problems. 

A recently completed major project with the 
United Federation of Teachers attempted to 
mutually find more effective ways of unions 
making use of the cable channels. Other groups we 
have successfully cooperated with on video projects 
include Daytop Village, Soho Artists Association, 
WBAI-FM, Clergy-Layman Concerned, VVAW, 
People’s Coalition for Peace and Justice, National 
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Conference of Christians and Jews, Cooper Hewitt 
Museum, and the government of Bangladesh, etc. 
To represent Global Village in the article by 
misrepresenting a single tape project, and to not 
mention the current work or past accomplishments 
at all, is, I feel, irresponsible journalism. 
““Lifestyles’’-—the single project discussed— 
was factually mishandled to the point where the 
couple involved were “divorced” by the author, 
when, in fact, that has not been resolved. The tape 
resulted from a group of students making a video 
feedback loop about themselves; they edited, shot, 
and otherwise shaped the project. To imply 
“manipulation” by outside forces is the same 
bullshit the author attempted to. charge us with 
through the article. It’s grossly unfair to the ability 
and integrity of the seven -students involved to 
imply that they could have been “manipulated.” 
All in all, this was the most unfair and 
inaccurate reporting on our work in the past four 
years of our existence. I thank you for a chance to 
reply. 
—John Reilly 
Co-Director 
Global Village 
New York, N.Y. 


Sheila Charas replies: 1 regret what seems to be a 
basic misunderstanding on the part of Mr. Reilly. I 
never implied ‘* ‘manipulation’ by outside forces”’ 
of the seven students involved in the “Lifestyles” 
tape. It is the tape itself that I said effects a radical 
manipulation of another’s self-perception. I 
suggested only that Mr. Reilly, as project coor- 
dinator, ‘“‘guided”” his students (who were con- 
sidering doing a tape on childbirth) toward a choice 
of subject matter which would maximize the self- 
reflective potential of video. I apologize for having 
divorced Nancy and Joe prematurely. But let me 
quote John Reilly himself during a conversation 
with ‘‘American Family” producer Craig Gilbert, 
published in the May-June 1973 issue of TVBE: “‘I 
did a video tape with a family, and they split up two 
months into the project. And the woman said 
repeatedly to me, that she wouldn’t have come to 
this realization—it was also a twenty year 
marriage—at precisely that point except that we 
had the cameras on them.” Mr. Reilly picked up a 
certain amount of recognition for this tape which 
his students made; who picked up the pieces of 
Nancy’s life? 


Paying Dues 


I was caught by the juxtaposition in your Decem- 
ber issue of the [Big Apple] articles on the financial 
writers banquet and the News strike (let alone the 
“You Are What You Eat” whoring article). The 
implication of “The Suite Smell of Excess” is that 
some reporters may be “bought” (or neutralized or 
something) for a $65 dinner. Professional? No way. 
But then I haven’t heard a word of protest from so- 
called professional journalists over the fact that at 
the News and Times now a reporter MUST pay 
dues to a private organization or he cannot be a 
reporter for that paper. And if he does pay his dues 
he may see them used for political purposes he 
opposes—a ‘“‘benefit’’ union officials quite 
necessarily play down. Professional? No way! A 
violation of the First Amendment? I think so and 
hope we will get to see it challenged in the courts. 
The issue begs to be dissected. 
—Hugh C. Newton 
Alexandria, Va. 


‘Unhonored and Unsung’ 


With deep regret, I must take public exception to 
one aspect of Brit Hume’s story on dismissed WTOP 
investigative reporter, Art Geiselman [Hellbox— 
November, 1973]. Brit writes that it was only when 
Geiselman was hired that “it looked as if one 
television station in the Capital was at last getting 
serious about investigative reporting.” 

Pardon me, Brit, but that’s baloney. WTOP 
has had a top-notch investigator on staff for five 
years. His name is Jim Michie. He is a crackerjack 
prober who has produced outstanding stories for 
WTOP—unhonored and unsung, admittedly, 
because that’s the way WTOP has a habit of 


(continued from page 24) 

the narrowest of dissenting technicalities. With 
great urbanity, he contended that the NLRB’s 
sanction of compulsory unionism was “permissive”’ 
and therefore not “government action,” thereby 
washing out the Constitutional issue. He further 
stated that AFTRA was in error when it claimed 
disciplinary powers over its members, that 
“membership” in the union was merely a con- 
venient term, and that the only requirement of this 
membership/non-membership was the payment of 
dues. Otherwise, union members were free agents 
and therefore no First Amendment rights were 
abrogated. Moreover, since the union had at no 
time attempted to dictate to the plaintiffs the 
content of their broadcasts, there was really no 
ground for the litigation. 

In short, Bickel’s attempt at winning a 
reversal of the district court ruling struck at the 
very core of trade union power. For if a union 
member is required only to pay dues but may 
ignore strike calls, cross picket lines, and act in 
violation of union constitutions, the labor 
leadership is reduced to impotence. So long as a 
member pays his dues, he can thumb his nose at 
the union and still remain in good standing—which 
means that the union cannot order his employer to 
fire him. 

Yet even this vast concession by Bickel did 
not address itself to the First Amendment issue in 
the Buckley-Evans case. A TV and/or radio 
commentator would still be restrained from ex- 
pressing his opinions without licensing by AFTRA. 
His free exercise of his First Amendment rights 
would still be abridged by federal statute. His right 
to speak, like another worker’s right to work, 
would be contingent on the payment of tribute to a 
body whose aims, purposes, and activities he might 
strenuously deplore. 

Unfortunately for Professor Bickel and 
AFTRA, the issue of prior restraint is neither 
frivolous nor academic. This was demonstrated 
most regally in Miami Beach when George Meany 
barred non-union TV cameramen from covering 
the AFL-CIO convention. President Meany was not 
one bit apologetic about this assault on freedom of 
the press. Since the festivities were being paid for 
by union dues, he said, and since union cameramen 
had objected to the presence of their non-union 
colleagues, he was completely justified in what he 
did, and the First Amendment be damned. 

But the gravamen of the Buckley-Evans 


treating its best talent. 

But Michie is there, and no doubt the fact 
that one investigative reporter was already on 
board had something to do with the decision to 
dismiss Geiselman. Also, I know for a fact that 
Michie did his best to help Geiselman—-so I find it 
offensive to read Geiselman’s crack that WTOP 
“didn’t know what an investigative reporter does.” 

As a former reporter for WTOP news, I’m 
the last person in the world to leap to the defense of 
that outfit. But fair’s fair. I'd like to see [MORE] 
take a gander at Michie’s work, and give him the 
pat on the back he deserves. Or, is it only people 
like Geiselman, who noisily blow their own horns, 
who get free plugs? 

—Carolyn Lewis 
Washington, D.C. 


case is of more serious import than Meany’s 
decision to curtail the public’s “right to know.” For 
if the First Amendment is more than a scrap of 
paper then it must mean exactly what it says and 
must be so recognized by the courts and by the 
people. The prescient men who wrote the Con- 
stitution said that ‘‘no law” should limit the right 
of an individual—whether white, black, two- 
headed, or lacking the odor of sanetity which union 
membership presumably bestows—to speak or 
publish. Once the utterance has been made, there 
is relief if it infringes on other rights. The NLRA is 
a law and it says that William F. Buckley or M. 
Stanton Evans—or thee and me—cannot regularly 
express our views or report the news via the 
electronic media unless we bow to certain 
disciplinary pre-conditions. If we do not, then 
AFTRA can compel management to fire us or be 
charged with an unfair labor practice. 

Buckley and Evans contended in their 
testimony and in the written and oral argument of 
their counsel, C. Dickerman Williams, that 
compulsory membership in AFTRA had a 
“chilling effect” on their free expression of 
opinion. It may be argued that this was nothing 
more than forensic rhetoric, since neither plaintiff 
has been known to flee from the coldest of political 
blasts. But there are others—less famous, less 
established in their professions, and solely reliant 
on the livelihood they derive from television—who 
must reckon the threat of disciplinary action if they 
stray from AFTRA’s ideological fold. It was in 
their interest that Buckley and Evans, with the 
essential aid of the National Right to Work Legal 
Defense Foundation, took to the courts. And it is of 
them that the final Supreme Court judgment must 
be cognizant. 


5 tis in that court that the final determination 
will be made—no matter how the Judges Friendly, 
Waterman, and Timbers find. And lest those who 
labor in the vineyard of the printed medium believe 
that the tolling bell is not their concern, let it be 
noted that the First Amendment is indivisible. The 
high court has never fully faced up to the First 
Amendment implications of the National Labor 
Relations Act. Should it rule for AFTRA, its 
decision will apply equally to the American 
Newspaper Guild. And for the first time—and with 
the color of law—we will have a licensed press in 
the United States—and a licensed press corps. 
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SPECIAL 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


To anyone placing a classified ad in 
[MORE]: one month free with your 
L first order. 














JOB OFFERED 


BOOKS & MAGS 





FOR SALE 





MATERIAL NEEDED ON INTERNAL PRESSURE ON MEDIA— 
communications people—for Open Secret li—Feb. '74— 
KPOO, 532 Natoha Street, San Francisco, CA 94110 (29) 





SALESMAN, small Midwestern market (FM). Commission plus 
net percentage. Box 205, Savanna, IL 61074. (30) 


JOB WANTED 


MORE EDITORIAL WORK than your staff can handle? Let 
Judith Willis, the Travelling Editor, heip you in the D.C. area 
(703) 979-5179 (30) 











REPORTER, Berkeley Phi Beta Kappa, 2 years experience, 
seeks writing job on West Coast or in Boston area. J. Cook, 
195 Park Drive, Boston, Mass. 02215 (29) 





INTELLIGENCE AND POLICE SPECIALIST. Berkeley M.A., 
Viet vet. Languages, instinct, published record. | want a 
paycheck. Do you want a digger? Write Box 77, [MORE]. 

(29) 
YOUR TV NEWSROOM needs Sheri Sinner! Aggressive 
young woman offers imagination, intelligence and dazzling 
personality as a reporter/writer. Commercial 2xperience. BA 
in Radio/TV. Available June. Reply Box 78, [MORE]. (30) 


JOBS? 
FREE! 


Looking for a job anywhere in the 
communications industry? 








Newspapers. Magazines. Television. 
Radio. Advertising. Book Publishing. 


If you seek a job in any of these fields, send 
us your Classified ad (maximum 25 words) and 
we'll run it free in one issue of [MORE]. 





BOOKS & MAGS 


LOLLIPOP POWER—Feminist nonsexist children’s books 
9 titles. Brochures: Box 1171. Chapel Hill. NC 27514 Send 
stamped envelope (29) 








SLEIGHT-OF-HAND WITH CHALK enlivens lectures. Illus- 
trated handbook. $3.95 Tigner Magic Supply Co. PO Box 
7149. Toledo. OHIO 43615 (29) 





‘ON FARTS’ —by Cannum Offbeat cartoon booklet by woman 
author. publishers. and printers. $1. Carol Hannum. 11528 
Occidental Road. Sebastopol CA 95472 (29) 





FREE! Sample issue lists freelance jobs, markets for writers, 
editors, illustrators. Write FREELANCER’S NEWSLETTER, 
Dept. 61, 37 W. 57th St.. NYC 10019. (30) 


Finding 
[MORE]? 


Can you find [MORE] on your newsstand? 
[MORE] is steadily building distribution to 
newsstands and bookstores in many cities. 
But we're interested in finding more outlets. 
So if your bookshop or newsstand still 
doesn’t carry [MORE], ask them to contact 
David Lusterman, c/o [MORE] to arrange for 
a regular supply. Then you won't have to 
search around any longer to find us. 











WE DON'T KNOW HOW, by William and Elizabeth Paddock. 
Husband and wife team (William co-authored HUNGRY 
NATIONS AND FAMINE 1975!) went to 50 development 
projects in Central America and Mexico highly recommended 
by Washington officialdom. Found NONE that could be called 
a “model.” Book tells why not, who is responsible. $10 Cloth; 
$5 Paper. 326 pp. Write: THE LATIN AMERICAN SERVICE, 
327 Colorado Building, 1341 G Street NW, Washington, DC 
20005. (29) 





EROTIC BOOK OF POETRY & DRAWINGS—weird, 
mammalian, eximious, juicy. Send $2 to Patricia, Rl 354, 
1230 Grant Avenue, San Francisco—add 50c if mailing out- 
side US. (29) 





MS. GOOSE—Libretta, L.A. Times: “New Consciousness 
for Mother Goose.” lilustrated. Grown-up. Send $2.25 to PO 
Box 49494, Los Angeles, CA 90049. (29) 





LOVEDROPS! Quality poetry booklet for women. Delicate! 
Shameful! Outrageous! $2. Hamlet House, 8GA12, 6247 
2nd N.W., Seattle, WA 98107. (30) 


BOOK/TAPE CATALOG—Sex education, ethics, knowledge 
.. . SEEK, Box 183, University Station, Seattle, WA 98105 
(30) 








ANARCHISM: It is NOT bombings or chaos. What is it? Find 
out; read THE MATCH. Samply copy 10c, subscription $3.00 
per year. Box 3488, Tucson, AZ 85722. (30) 





MINI MONEY: U.S. $1, $2, $5, $10 silver certificates. Photo- 
printed in miniature. $1.00 for 3 sets. Indian 1877 Cent 3/8" 
dia., $1, Lincoln 1964 cent 9/32” dia., $1, 1973 Kennedy 
Half 5/8" dia., $1.25. Limited supply. Seigman Enterprises, 
PO Box 2311-SO, Lehigh Valley, PA 18001. (30) 


FOR RENT 


CALIFORNIA SEACOAST. Cheerful private home. Equipped. 
Vast sea view. Deck, fireplace, library. Couple. $200 weekly. 
Write Sourire, Big Sur, CA 93920. (29) 


COLUMNS OFFERED 


NEW BOOKS GALORE EVERY YEAR! Weekly “Bookviews”’ 
tells your readers about hardcover and paperbacks they want 
to read. Not just “bestsellers.” Write Interlude Productions, 
Dept. C, Box 157, Maplewood, N.J. 07040. (31) 

















TRAVELING LIGHT, a column of travel tips and info which will 
help make travel cheaper, more comfortable and more inter- 
esting for your readers, PO Box 976, Ansonia Station, New 
York, NY 10023. (41) 


LIVES & LOVES 


MEET YOUR IDEAL MATE. Computerized matching (all ages) 
only $15. FREE questionnaire. TEAM, 1270 Broadway, New 
York, NY (29) 











BIWEEKLY DISARMAMENT NEWSLETTER. Introductory 
offer—1/3 regular rates—6 months, $6. Disarmament News 
& Views, 211 E 43rd St, New York, NY 10017. (30) 





LIED INTO OUR WARS? Read “Confessions of a Patriot,” a 
second book by H.L. Lane who declined to teach history at 
a state university. 50 cents. Lane Bookshop, Jerome, Michigan 
49249. (31) 


FOR SALE 


SOUVENIRS OF ISRAEL—Slides, Pictures, Mother of Pearl 
Crafts, Olive Wood Crafts, Carvings, Jewelry, Souvenirs, etc. 
Free Catalog. Fauth, POB 10373-E, Jerusalem, Israel. (29) 











PICTURES OF WOMEN in non-traditional jobs. $2.75/set of 
8 pictures. Set #1—Community Helpers. Set #2—Pro- 
fessional women. F.R.E.E., PO Box 3185, Framingham, MA 
01701. (29) 





BEHAVIORAL SCIENCES TAPE LIBRARY—Leading psychi- 
atrists and psychologists discuss psychotherapy, schizo- 
phrenia, adolescents, drugs, human sexuality, etc., on 
cassettes. Free catalogue. B.S.T.L., Dept. 297, 485 Main 
Street, Ft. Lee, N.J.07024. (29) 





INFORMATION, BIBLIOGRAPHIES, QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
All topics. Details free. Fact Finder, Box 84V, Brooklyn, NY 
11212. (31) 





COPY: 


CLASSIFIED ORDER FORM 


RETURN TO: P.O. BOX 2971 
MORE GRAND CENTRAL STATION 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 10017 


CONTRACEPTIVES FOR MEN--BY MAIL! Eleven top brands 
—Trojan, Conture, Jade and many more. Three samples: $1 
Twelve assorted samples—$3. Free illustrated catalogue 
with every order. Plain package assures privacy. Fast and 
reliable service. Satisfaction guaranteed or your money re- 
funded in full. Poplan, Box 2556-MEC-1, Chapel Hill, NC 
27514. (28) 





STEW FLEW COOP. Dirty old editor seeks bird to keep Malibu 
Beach nest clean. Box 75, [MORE] (29) 





DATES GALORE! Meet exciting singles—only $3. Write Box 
76, [MORE]. (32) 





ATTRACTIVE INTELLIGENT SINGLE GIRL, 5'3", 110 pounds, 
brown hair and eyes, college, interests—travel, reading, dining 
out, music, seeking sincere professional man_ financially 
secure, age 35-50. Write Box 3143, Beverly Hills, CAL 
90212 (32) 


ANDSOON... 


IF YOU HAVEN'T ALREADY LOST YOUR ASS; read, “How to 
Prepare for the Coming Crash.” $2.50 postpaid. Aardvark, 
Box 2077, Lexington, KY 40501. (30) 











EXPERIENCE AN ENJOYABLE ENCOUNTER, Ski tour the 
Rockies! We have it all together—lodging, equipment, instruc- 
tion, reasonable rates. Recreation Rentals, Grand Lake, CO 
80447. (30) 

















NAME 





ADDRESS 





CITY 





_____ Box returns and mail to me. ($1.00 extra) 
Number of issues to run 


Classified Rates: 30c per word, prepaid 





$2.50 per line (14 lines to the inch) for display space in the classified section, with camera-ready copy provided. 
Classified Discounts: 10° on 3-time order, 20% on 6-time, 30% on 12-time. 


Classified Deadline: 8th of each month for publication on 15th preceding cover date 














Buckley vs. AFTRA 


BY RALPH De TOLEDANO 


The atmosphere in the austerely-paneled, high- 
ceilinged rooms of the New York Federal Courthouse 
is always portentous. But there was~ added 
drama not long ago when the three-judge Court 
of Appeals called up the case of William F. Buckley, 
Jr., and M. Stanton Evans against the American 
Federation of Television and Radio Artists for oral 
argument. On the defense side sat Alexander 
Bickel. professor of law and the giant killer in the 
Pentagon Papers litigation. 

The issues were, to a degree, the same: prior 
restraint of free speech and the nullification of 
First Amendment rights. But this time, Bickel—a 
small, dapper, and loquacious man—was on the 
other side. Stepping casually around the Bill of 
Rights, he presented a small, dapper, and 
loquacious case in defense of AFTRA and the First 
Amendment infringements of which it had been 





Ralph de Toledano is a nationally syndicated 
columnist whose latest book is J. Edgar Hoover: 
The Man and His Times (Arlington House). 


found guilty by a federal district court. 

The facts of the case were not in dispute. 
Buckley and Evans, both TV commentators, had 
been compelled to join AFTRA on pain of being 
barred from the air. Membership in the union, as 
its officials had testified, consisted not only of 
payment of initiation fees and dues but of being 
subject to union discipline. This meant that they 
could be fined or otherwise penalized if they acted 
or spoke out in ways which the union unilaterally 
considered deterimental to its interests. 

Compulsory membership and its attendent 
consequences, both plaintiffs and defendants 
agreed, were sanctioned by the National Labor 
Relations Act. This, Buckley and Evans contended 
in their. suit against AFTRA, was violative of the 
First Amendment's categorical prohibition that 
“Congress shall make no law...abridging the 
freedom of speech, or of the press...” It was, they 
argued, a classical-example of prior restraint on 
their exercise of First Amendment rights. And it 
deprived them of the Constitutional privilege of 
association or non-association, as their consciences 
dictated. 

In a historic decision last January, the 
district court found in the favor of the plaintiffs, 
Buckley and Evans. For the first time, at least one 
aspect of the Constitutional questions raised by the 
compulsory unionism provisions of the NLRA had 
been unequivocally faced—and the battle was 
joined. Journalists like Tom Wicker of The New 
York Times and Nat Hentoff of The Village 
Voice—both of whom reside well to the left of 
center in the political gamut—trallied to the 
Buckley-Evans cause. 

Hentoff, in fact, made the cause his own, 
carrying it to the American Civil Liberties Union, 
of which he is a member. The controversy within 
the ACLU was long and bitter, but it forced a 


"For the first time ... 
one aspect of the 
Constitutional 
questions raised by 
the compulsory 


unionism provisions of 
the NLRA had been 
unequivocally faced— 
and the battle was 
joined.’’ 


reconsideration of the organization’s position, in 
an amicus curiae brief filed with the Court of 
Appeals. For 18 years, the ACLU had maintained 
that “‘the union shop, the closed shop, and right-to- 
work laws do not, per se, violate civil liberties” even 
though ‘‘compulsory union membership does 
indeed override individual freedom of choice’’—a 
curious ambivalence. In its brief, the ACLU now 
held that compulsory unionism, even beyond areas 
putatively protected by the First Amendment “‘is a 
violation of the worker’s freedom of association.” 
(The ACLU’s massive turnabout was somewhat 
compromised by its contention that the payment of. 
dues equal ‘‘to his or her share of the costs of 
negotiating and administering collective 
bargaining agreements can be required without 
offending civil liberties principles.”’) 

Bickel’s argument on Nov. 7 before Judges 
Friendly, Waterman, and Timbers evaded the 
broad questions raised by Buckley and Evans and 
sustained by the District Court and limited itself to 

(continued on page 22) 
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